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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Bizarre history 

Chris Cutrone’s letter of January 
23 follows a pattern which also 
occurred in our previous exchange 
in 2011. I state that he is arguing 
on the basis of fantasy (or garbage) 
claims about history. He responds, 
not to the argument about history, 
but that his ‘history’ uses Marx’s 
method. I respond that he is not 
using Marx’s method. He replies 
by reasserting the original historical 
fantasy without answering either 
my objections to his claim to be 
following Marx’s method or my 
original objections to the ‘history’. 

A ‘dialogue’ on these terms is 
a waste both of time and of the 
space in this letters column. I will 
reply more fully to the point worth 
arguing about in his original article 
- what concept of the alternative to 
capitalism? But there is no point 
in responding further to comrade 
Cutrone’s bizarre historical and 
Marxological dogmas. 

Mike Macnair 
Oxford 

Syriza not left 

A reading of contributions to 
this newspaper shows that some 
people, including members of Left 
Unity and the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition, have adopted 
a characterisation advanced by 
the bourgeois media. This is 
that Syriza is a party of the left. 
If ‘leftwing’ means opposition 
to austerity, then this is correct. 
But if it means ‘socialist’, then 
Syriza is now moving to the right 
of social democracy. The latter is 
the doctrine that it is possible to 
manage capitalism in the interests 
of the working class. 

It is true that both socialists and 
social democrats resist austerity, 
but this is for different reasons. 
Socialists mobilise against 
austerity because it weakens the 
basis for workers’ collective action. 
Austerity is a means of controlling 
workers through division, 
atomisation and demoralisation. 
In contrast, social democrats are 
against it because it promotes low 
productivity, underconsumption 
and poor growth. The latter is 
Syriza’s position. 

In a recent article in the Financial 
Times (January 21), Alexis Tsipras, 
the leader of Syriza, states that 
the aim of the party is to ensure 
“sustainable growth in the context 
of a social market society”. Syriza 
will do this by getting people back 
to work and maintaining a balanced 
budget. In other words, Syriza will 
try to assist rather than end the 
process of capital accumulation. 
Tsipras reassures investors that 
a Syriza government will pay 
back the public debt. Syriza, he 
maintains, is the only political 
party in Greece that can restore 
stability for investors. This means 
“putting the middle class back on 
its feet”. 

These policies are neither anti¬ 
capitalist nor leftwing (if that means 
enabling the transition towards 
a classless society worldwide). 
Tsipras describes Syriza as a party 
with “no allegiance to the past”. 
What does this mean? Does it mean 
no allegiance to policies or ideas 
associated with the socialist or 
left social democratic past? Does 
it mean a pragmatic rejection of 
ideas such as the socialisation 
of the means of production; full 
employment and a shorter working 
week with no loss of pay; abolition 
of the wages system; a living income 


in or out of work; and free health, 
education, housing, transport and 
fuel? If the latter are part of Syriza’s 
past programmes, then Tsipras 
shows no allegiance to them. On 
the contrary, he adheres to the 
party’s Thessaloniki programme. 
This rejects the renationalisation 
of privatised companies, makes no 
mention of shortening the working 
day to reduce unemployment and 
gives no commitment to repealing 
the repressive labour legislation of 
previous governments. 

A Greek comrade spoke at a 
meeting of Liverpool Against the 
Cuts this month. He warned those 
activists hopeful of a Syriza victory 
on January 25 that they should have 
no illusions in what the party can 
or will do. As Sandy McBurney 
tells us, we can learn much from 
the experience of the anti-austerity 
struggle in Greece (Letters, January 
15). One lesson is that electorally- 
oriented socialist groups in the UK, 
such as Left Unity and Tusc, would 
be mistaken to model their politics 
on Syriza. 

Marxists will no doubt retain a 
critical, independent perspective 
on Syriza. Hopefully, they have 
sufficient theoretical and empirical 
knowledge to resist contemporary 
pressures to become cheerleaders 
for another pro-capitalist party. 
Paul B Smith 
email 

Allende update 

Syriza may have become the 
next government, but it will not 
be ‘taking power’ (‘Avoid the 
temptation of power’, January 22). 
Elections are passive theatrical 
contests, but real power does not 
change in the ballot box. Allende in 
Chile was leader of a government 
(also a minority) without power. 
The Chilean state apparatus from 
previous regimes - including the 
army, etc - was largely untouched. 

For Marxists, taking power 
means destroying the previous 
apparatus. That’s sometimes called 
‘revolution’. I see a revival of 
Allendist illusions. There were the 
embryos of soviets in Chile in 1973 
called condones industriales. It was 
important that they included workers 
who had even voted Christian 
Democrat (workers sometimes vote 
out of habit). 

These Christian Democratic 
workers were to the left of the 
Chilean Communist Party, which 
opposed the condones because they 
claimed they were ‘dual unionism’. 
Similarly, in the Spanish civil war, 
the coalition of parties in the Frente 
Popular was used as an alternative 
by the bourgeoisie to the workers’ 
and peasants’ councils to divert 
and finally defeat the Spanish 
revolution. 

Unless Syriza arms the Greek 
working class and helps build 
soviet alternatives, it will just 
become a new, updated version of 
Allende’s Chile. 

Earl Gilman 
email 

Ushered 

January 25 marked the ushering in 
of what is hoped to be the world’s 
first genuine, but non-dictatorship 
of the proletariat, ‘workers’ 
government’ since the Popular Front 
in Spain. However, January 25 also 
marked the ushering in of what the 
inter-war social democracy hoped to 
be the ‘labour revolution’. 

Indeed, ever since discussions on 
‘workers’ governments’ resurfaced, 
I can’t help but think why criticisms 
of this Comintern framework, 
such as those found in the Weekly 
Wonken , did not compare it to what 
the renegade Kautsky wrote about 


coalition governments comprised 
predominantly of parliamentary 
‘democratic socialist’ forces. This 
is something which not even Chile’s 
Salvador Allende had, but now which 
Greece’s Alexis Tsipras has, not least 
because of the efforts invested in 
service-oriented solidarity networks. 

As a comrade told me, there is 
not just public support, but public 
pressure on the party to take 
responsibility. However, the political 
and economic conditions aren’t there 
for the push towards scrapping 
private property relations. 

Coincidentally, this week also 
marks the ushering in of the world’s 
first communitarian populist front 
since the Chartist movement and 
Paris Commune of the ‘working 
class’ in Britain and France, 
respectively, with Syriza working 
with the anti-fascist, stridently 
anti-austerity, but right-populist 
Independent Greeks to break away 
from the class-collaborationism of 
popular fronts and sheer hypocrisy 
of united fronts. 

Jacob Richter 
email 

Weather clock 

So 97% of climate researchers 
are in agreement with a so-called 
Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (‘Business as 
usual’, January 22). The very word 
‘intergovernmental’ is enough for 
me to take sides with the 3% that no 
outlet seems to give voice to. Who 
of us can trust anything to do with 
world governments? I’d wager also 
that not one of those 3% are funded 
by any government. 

I disagree with Simon Wells 
and his weather clock that starts in 
the 19th century and disregards all 
climate history before it. The year 
2014 may have been the warmest 
year in comparatively recent history, 
but what about before this? Extreme 
weather events are nothing new in 
recordable human history; mini¬ 
ice ages, stifling hot summers, 
drought, excessive rain, hail, wind 
and whatever else nature can throw 
at us. It’s happened throughout 
our existence and will continue to 
happen. 

The present-day Sahara Desert 
only a few thousand years ago was 
a lush, subtropical rainforest. Or, far 
more recently, vineyards flourished 
as far north as Nottinghamshire in 
the middle ages. There is nothing 
remarkable in these events. Had 
the weather been cooling off these 
past few years, 97% of government- 
funded scientists would be 
convincing us about global cooling. 

We need to concentrate on how 
to deal with our climate - not how to 
change it. We need to manage these 
spells of extremity, to accommodate 
a temperamental nature that we can 
never, ever tame - not blame our 
species for it. 

John D Hill 
Stockton on Tees 

Only Ian 

It is difficult to know how to react 
to Ian Donovan’s letter (January 
22). To summarise the exchange 
so far, his original letter of January 
8 claimed that (1) the CPGB 
supports the “territorial integrity” 
of “Zionist Israel”; and (2) we make 
an “exception” to the right of free 
movement in the case of expelled 
Palestinians. 

I replied on January 15, stating 
that (1) we are for the abolition of 
“Zionist Israel” and (2) we support 
the “right of return” of all expelled 
Palestinians who wish to do so - I 
quoted the relevant thesis from our 
2011 statement which spells this out. 

But now Ian alleges that the 
words in the thesis have a hidden 


meaning and that our real, secretly 
held view is actually the opposite 
of what we state! He claims 
that the qualification - “this is a 
right of habitation decided upon 
individually, or by family group” 

- somehow negates that right. Ian 
must be the only person in the world 
who thinks that these words neally 
mean that the right is actually to 
be decided upon not “individually, 
or by family group”, but by some 
undisclosed “third party”! 

The reason why the qualification 
was inserted is that apologists for 
Zionism, including those on the 
‘left’, make the absurd claim that any 
right of return would be forced upon 
the Palestinians. So the phrase is not 
“superfluous”. As Ian states, “those 
involved in migration obviously 
should decide this for themselves” - 
he could have added that they cannot 
be corralled into migrating if they do 
not wish to do so. 

But at least our dear comrade 
seems to have dropped his claim 
about the CPGB’s alleged support 
for the “integrity” of “Zionist 
Israel”. Just don’t expect him to 
admit he was wrong and retract it. 
Peter Manson 
South London 

Pedant 

Ian Donovan’s letter is as dishonest 
as it is vituperative. Apparently, 
I argue in my review of Shlomo 
Sand’s book How I stopped being 
a Jew that “there is ‘no Israeli 
citizenship’ for anyone who is not 
Jewish”. This would indeed be a 
serious and fundamental flaw - if 
there were any truth to it. 

In my review I write: “Sand is 
an advocate of an Israeli/Hebrew 
nationalism which is devoid of any 
Jewishness and to which all citizens 
are equal members, be they Jewish 
on non-Jewish.” 

I assume that Donovan 
understands the highlighted words. 
Further on I write concerning 
“identification with the state of 
Israel, which defines itself not as 
a state based upon its own citizens 

- Jewish on othenwise - but as a 
state which claims to represent all 
Jews ...” I trust that even Donovan 
understands the reference to “or 
otherwise”. 

Perhaps Donovan is referring to 
the sentence where, in respect of 
Jewish immigrants to Israel, I write 
that they “are in turn classified as a 
Jewish national (there is no Israeli 
citizenship, even though Sand refers 
to it on at least one occasion)”. It is 
obvious that this is a typo, and what 
I should have written was “there is 
no Israeli nationality ”. 

The whole of Donovan’s thesis 
is based on ignoring two very 
clear quotes and referring to a 
typographical error. If that makes 
him happy, so be it, but it makes 
debating with such a pedant 
pointless. I note his defence of the 
anti-Semitic Gilad Atzmon. Suffice 
to say that Atzmon criticises the 
book precisely because Sand has 
no truck with anti-Semitism. 

Tony Greenstein 
Brighton 

Either-or 

Dave Vincent, in reply to my article 
about the PCS, thinks that I am being 
“over the top” in my description of 
the decision to suspend executive 
and departmental elections (Letters, 
January 22). 

Comrade Vincent appears to 
imagine this is an either-or question. 
Either we suspend the elections or 
we end up with a bankrupt union. 
I don’t believe this is the case. In 
my article (‘Building the union is 
no lottery’, January 15), I suggested 
that the decision of the union was 


“disastrous”, because the leadership 
is not being open about the challenges 
it is facing. How are the members 
to know what is going on except 
through word of mouth, rumour and 
gossip? In the summer it appeared 
that the union was in a good state 
of health, but now we are told that 
to save money we have to suspend 
elections, and Dave Vincent upholds 
this despite his reservations. In a 
survey of some of the commentary 
on left blogs, I found the reaction to 
the decision was decidedly negative. 

The union cannot switch 
democracy on and off at will just 
because the situation gets difficult. 
The leadership should be democratic 
and accountable to the members in 
their handling of the current crisis. 
It should also be honest to the 
membership in how to challenge 
government policy. This would 
provide the leadership with an 
opportunity to politicise the issue 
and to increase the number of subs. 

As it stands, it appears that the 
leadership will be challenged at 
the upcoming annual delegate 
conference and probably defeated. 
This will split the union just at the 
time when it needs to be strong to 
oppose government policy. 

Simon Wells 
London 

V sign 

I would like to thank Tony Clark for 
saving me time and effort. 

Since reading his letter (January 
22), I have opened my mind and 
instead of passing copies of our 
manifesto to workmates, friends and 
family, as I have over the years, in a 
bid to convince them that capitalism 
is the cause of their problems, I 
can now just tell them to watch an 
episode or two of the sci-fi television 
series V and tell them that this is 
nearer to the truth. 

Tony Roberts 
email 

Biblical serpent 

As I recall, comrade Tony Clark 
(Letters, January 22) is or used to be 
a member of the Stalin Society. They 
argued that Stalin was a genuine 
leader of the working class who acted 
in our interests. He killed fifth column 
enemies. So, except for occasional 
unavoidable errors, he killed those 
that needed to be killed. My claim 
that Tony Clark used to alibi Stalin’s 
murderous ways still stands. 

And I remember his numerous 
letters to the Weekly Wonken on peak 
oil. The rising price of oil indicated 
that capitalism could no longer hold 
the price of oil down because it 
couldn’t increase production except 
at excessive cost. In other words, oil 
production had already effectively 
peaked. Now he says we have 
entered the period of peak production 
and makes no reference to decline or 
impending disaster. 

The comrade is as slippery as the 
biblical serpent. His intergalactic 
reptiles, like the gods of old, live in 
a magical place that can be imagined, 
but not touched, smelt or tasted, let 
alone seen. They have, of course, 
revealed themselves to somebody, 
somewhere, sometime, but never in 
a way that enables anyone to say with 
certainty that they must exist. They 
are not on the same footing as quarks, 
for instance. They exist fully only in 
the space created by the imagination 
of the faithful. 

However, whatever the reality 
might be regarding the supernatural, 
the liberation of the working class 
and humanity as a whole is the job 
of the working class itself. We do not 
at all rely on secular gods or extra¬ 
terrestrial aliens. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 
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Planning our interventions 


I n December 2014 the CPGB agreed 
that it would from now on hold an 
annual general meeting. Although 
all membership aggregates are fully 
empowered to determine CPGB 
positions and hold the leadership to 
account, it was felt that it would be 
useful to collectively reflect on our 
progress and discuss perspectives for 
the coming year, as well as holding 
formal elections to our Provisional 
Central Committee. Saturday January 
24 saw the first such meeting. It was 
well attended and featured a wide- 
ranging review of our work. 

Comrade Yassamine Mather began 
proceedings by giving an overview of 
the international situation, which she 
admitted painted a “bleak picture”. 
Starting by looking at the economic 
indicators, she said that it was very 
likely that global growth would remain 
very sluggish despite a general uptick 
expected in 2015. There has been a 
huge reduction in oil prices, which has 
been driven by the general slowdown, 
as well as massive extra pumping by 
Saudi Arabia. 

The continued poor economic 
situation has had political effects 
in the form of what she dubbed 
“Pikettymania” (referring to Thomas 
Piketty, whose book, Capital in the 
21st century , is widely acclaimed) and 
warnings in the mainstream media of 
the danger of an increasing divide 
between the wealthy and everyone 
else. Comrade Mather noted the study 
by Oxfam indicating that the richest 
percentile of the world population 
now had more net wealth than all the 
rest combined. This has led to a minor 
revival of a soft Keynesianism, centred 
on calls for introducing a living wage 
and higher taxes on the rich. 

At the same time, the US global 
hegemon appears to be losing control 
- its policies, particularly in the Middle 
East, are widely regarded as highly 
contradictory. One the one hand, she 
said, there was the support heaped on 
the recently deceased king Abdullah of 
Saudi Arabia. Members of the house 
of Saud also happened to be major 
funders of Islamic State of Iraq and 
Syria (Isis). On the other hand, in Syria 
itself, the US has been supplying arms 
to the opposition against president 
Bashar al-Assad, many of which are 
almost certainly finding their way into 
the hands of the Islamic State. There 
has been no attempt by the US even 
to shut down the bank accounts run 
by IS. Afghanistan is also another 
source of major instability - the US- 
backed regime of Hamid Karzai had 
now collapsed following endemic 
corruption. 

Following comrade Mather’s 
review, Mike Macnair talked about the 
situation in the UK. He emphasised 
the unpredictable outcome of the 
general election in May. The political 
lines separating the major parties 
were becoming clear, he said. The 
Conservatives will focus on the 
economy as well as its proposals for 
“radical surgery” to the state, which 
will mean tax cuts on inheritance and 
capital gains, whose main beneficiaries 
will be the wealthy. On the other side, 
Labour will focus on the cost of living 
and the threat posed to the NHS if 
there are another five years of Tory 
government. 

Other issues will be more 
problematic, he said. There is the issue 
of immigration and the withdrawal 
from the European Union, which 
would clearly be against the interests 
of big business. Both major parties 
will tread a very difficult line on 
this. The transparent attempts of 
the Conservatives to stoke English 
nationalism have partially succeeded, 
he said, and this might contribute to a 
near wipe-out of Labour in Scotland. 
A possibly Tory-dominated coalition 


government and a Scottish National 
Party-dominated Scotland would pose 
the question of independence again in 
starker form. 

As for the left, its condition is 
clearly dire. Despite Ed Miliband’s 
very subtle shift from Blairism, 
Labour remains dominated by the 
right. Comrade Macnair thought it 
was fair to say that the Labour left 
is disintegrating, as can be seen by 
looking at the condition of the Labour 
Representation Committee. Blairite 
attacks on Ed Miliband, combined 
with his vacillating stance - a freeze 
on energy prices, on the one hand, 
and harsh, ‘responsible’ positions on 
continued cuts, on the other - have 
reinforced the notion that he does not 
really know what he is doing. 

Comrade Macnair noted that the 
majority of the organised far left, in 
the form of the Socialist Workers 
Party and Socialist Party in England 
and Wales, will be operating under 
their electoral front, the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition. He 
thought that Tusc could be described 
as a leftwing UK Independence 
Party because of its ambiguous 
positions on immigration controls 
and withdrawal from the European 
Union. He suggested that apart from 
Left Unity we should recommend 
a vote for Labour rather than the 
project for a Labour Party mark II. 

The overall picture was that 
we were returning to a “pre-1914” 
economic situation, he said, with 
the continual rise of landlordism and 
insecure work for the majority. The 
unions were unable to cope with 
the situation - they are still stuck in 
the “shop-stewardism” of the 1960s 
and 70s without the shop stewards. 
He concluded that consciousness 
necessarily lags behind reality, but it 
could only be hoped it would catch up. 

There was wide agreement with 
comrade Mather’s opening remarks, 
but some comrades elaborated 
on her themes in different ways. 
Moshe Machover, a non-CPGB 
visitor, emphasised his belief that 
there was a very great chance of a 
conflagration in the Middle East, and 
that the main responsibility for that 
lay with Binyamin Netanyahu, the 
prime minister of Israel, and with 
the volatile composition of the new 
Israeli Knesset. So far Iran has ignored 
provocations from Israel, but, if the 
situation changed, then things could 
very rapidly deteriorate. 

A disagreement arose around 
comrade Macnair’s proposal to 
determine our stance on a possible 
vote for Labour on the basis of Tusc’s 
weak positions. Jack Conrad thought 
that, while we should most certainly 
not support Tusc if we regarded it as 
a leftwing Ukip, it did not follow that 
we should therefore call for a blanket 
Labour vote. Paul Demarty thought 
that, while that would represent a 
“good middle finger to the left”, he 
was nevertheless against it. Sarah 
McDonald echoed this position in 
her contribution, but emphasised the 
paucity of choice in this election - in 
Scotland the far left was now almost 
entirely nationalist and you could 
be excused for thinking there was 
almost no other choice than to support 
Labour there. 

In his summing up, comrade 
Macnair apologised for the lack of 
clarity in the way he had posed the 
question, but he pointed out that, for 
example, in 2009, the CPGB had 
called for a blanket Labour vote in the 
European elections rather than vote for 
the now defunct No2EU. He thought 
there was a clear case for a similar 
position this year, but admitted he is 
a minority in the leadership on that. 

Another area of disagreement came 
over the tone of the Weekly Worker’s 


coverage of Greece and the prospect 
of a Syriza government. Comrade 
Machover initiated this by saying 
that, whilst he had no disagreement 
with the line taken by the CPGB 
about the dangers posed, he thought 
the coverage was insufficiently 
sympathetic to the people in Greece - 
they were putting their faith in Syriza 
to oppose the inhumane levels of 
austerity there. He emphasised how 
important it was to support Syriza 
if it stands up to the troika, but the 
prospects ultimately were of either 
a “bad defeat” or a “terrible defeat”. 
Paul Demarty responded to comrade 
Machover’s concerns by saying that 
he thought it important to note that the 
target audience of the Weekly Worker 
was the global left, who “have been 
around the block enough times” and 
“should know better”. It is important 
to challenge them in a forthright way. 

In the second session Jack Conrad 
mapped out a plan for the CPGB’s 
work in Left Unity in the coming year. 
LU was the most important site for the 
intervention of our comrades, and we 
would be focusing on building support 
for a radical revision of its constitution, 
which LU national spokespeson 
Peter Green has described as “not 
fit for purpose”. Comrade Conrad 
emphasised how successful we had 
been in defeating the ‘safer spaces’ 
proposal. Nevertheless, it makes up 
an integral part of the constitution. 

Despite largely focusing on what 
we consider to be common-sense 
proposals, he continued, we have not 
won many allies so far. He mentioned 
the fact that one prominent comrade 
in Scotland had rejected our approach 
to join the Communist Platform, 
because he disagreed with our line 
on Syriza. This demonstrated a lack 
of seriousness - the comrade knew he 
would be given the space to debate 
the issue (and would not be bound by 
a majority line), but was obviously 
not willing to do so. In general, 
said comrade Conrad, the weakness 
of the Marxist left has resulted in 
a large increase in both anarchistic 
sentiments and also sectionalism in its 
many varieties. That makes for a very 
difficult environment for the CPGB 
to work in. 

There was a good possibility, he 
said, that LU could see a surge of 
support in light of a Syriza government 
in Greece - LU has promoted itself 
as Syriza’s sister party in Britain. 
Doubtless there will be some kind of 
LU-promoted Syriza speaking tour, 
which could well pull in very large 
audiences. In spite of the fragility of 
LU it is well placed to benefit from 
a surge of support. That would be 
excellent: after all, not least due to the 
Communist Platform, LU has some 
very sound positions on Europe and 
immigration. 

The discussion which followed 
was fairly brief. Comrade Macnair 
questioned whether Socialist 
Resistance would continue its 
involvement in LU. Comrade Mather 
thought LU had managed to avoid 
a collapse by recognising the need 
for functioning branches. She also 
thought it may be possible for there to 
be a big influx on the back of Syriza’s 
victory. 

After this the AGM discussed 
a report on the finances of the 
CPGB. National organiser Mark 
Fischer emphasised that these were 
generally healthy despite a shortfall, 
which was typical of this time of 
year. The meeting then moved on 
to elections for the PCC - comrades 
Jack Conrad, Mike Macnair, Peter 
Manson, Farzad Kamangar, Mark 
Fischer and Paul Demarty being re¬ 
elected unanimously. No-one outside 
the existing PCC was nominated • 
Daniel Harvey 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday February 1, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, appendix: ‘Results of the immediate 
process of production’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday February 3, 6.30pm: ‘Noam Chomsky and the human 
revolution’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 

Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. 

Talks are free, but small donations are welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropology group. org 

The sensory war 1914-2014 

Ends Sunday February 22: Exhibition, Manchester Art Gallery, 
Mosley Street, Manchester M2. The impact of military conflict on the 
body, mind, environment and human senses between 1914 and 2014. 
Organised by Manchester Art Gallery: www.manchestergalleries.org. 

Student question time 

Thursday January 29, 6pm: Debate, lecture theatre OL7, Teesside 
University, Middlesbrough TS1. Focusing on student issues, including 
the free education campaign. 

Organised by Student Assembly against Austerity: 
www.thestudentassembly.org.uk. 

Teesside Solidarity Movement 

Saturday January 31,1pm to 5.30pm: Conference, Westgarth Social 
Club, Southfield Road, Middlesbrough TS1. Reflecting on the political 
situation, discussing strategy and planning campaign priorities. 
Organised by Teesside Solidarity Movement: www.facebook.com/ 
TeessideSolidarityMovement. 

Concert for Palestine 

Friday January 30,12 noon: Music and entertainments fundraiser, 
Art Cafe, The Lodge, Victoria Park, Anglesea Road, Portsmouth POl. 
£8 (£6 concessions) - all proceeds to Medical Aid for Palestinians. 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

March for homes 

Saturday January 31, 12 noon: Demonstration. Assemble St 
Mary’s Churchyard, Newington Butts, London SE1 (nearest station: 
Elephant and Castle). 

Organised by Defend Council Housing: 
www.defendcouncilhousing.org.uk/dch. 

Student Assembly Against Austerity 

Saturday January 31,10am to 5pm: National convention. School 
of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, Thomhaugh 
Street, Russell Square, London WC1. Campaigning for free education 
and against austerity. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Gilad Atzmon answers his critics 

Monday February 2, 7pm: Debate, Canal House, 48-52 Canal Street, 
Nottingham NG1 (five minutes walk from Nottingham rail station). 
Organised by Free Speech Forum: 
www.ukdebate.co.uk/forums/free_speech.php. 

People’s question time 

Thursday February 5, 7pm: Debate, Royal Station Hotel, Neville 
Street, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. £4 (£3 concessions). 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Socialist films 

Sunday February 8,11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton Way, 
London W1. Benny Brunner’s The great book robbery (Netherlands, 
57 minutes), Harvey Stein’s Nowhere left to go (Palestine, 28 minutes) 
and Suleiman al-Hourani’s Me and my homeland (Palestine, 12 
minutes). Followed by discussion. 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

Anti-Semitism and Islamophobia 

Monday February 9, 9am to 6.30pm: Conference, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Thornhaugh Street, Russell Square, 
London WC1. The relationship between Israel/Palestine and “anti- 
Jewish and anti-Muslim racism”. £20 (£15 concessions). 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

The truth about Iraq 

Tuesday February 10, 7pm: Public meeting, ‘A history of failed 
western wars and interventions’. Unity Church (small hall), 277a 
Upper Street, London N1. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Free Iranian trade unionists 

Wednesday February 11, 5pm: Demonstration, Iranian embassy, 50 
Kensington Court, London W8. Release imprisoned trade unionists 
Shahrokh Zamani and Reza Shahabi. 

Organised by Free Shahrokh and Reza: 
https://freeshahrokh.wordpress.com. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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GREECE _ 

Victory tainted by right populists 

Syriza’s problems are only just beginning, predicts Eddie Ford 



Homelessness is widespread 


A s readers will know, Syriza came 
first in the January 25 general 
election - and, since it fell just two 
short of an absolute majority, with 149 
seats, it surprised everybody by entering 
into a coalition with the rightwing- 
populist Independent Greeks (Anel). 

As for the former ruling New 
Democracy, led by Antonis Samaras, on 
27.8% of the vote it obtained its worst 
ever result in terms of seats - it is left with 
only 76. ND’s former coalition partner, 
the once mighty Pasok, had a miserable 
night too in seventh place, though not 
quite as bad as some people predicted 
- with 4.7% it managed to scrape past 
the 3% threshold required to enter 
parliament, but it has been reduced to 
just 13 seats, compared to its previous 
33. Not entirely encouragingly, the neo- 
Nazi Golden Dawn came third on 6.3%, 
securing 17 seats. The centrist To Potami 
(The River) also got 17 seats, but on a 
fractionally smaller share of the total 
vote: 6.1%. 

The ‘official’ Communist Party 
of Greece (KKE) got its usual sort 
of vote on 5.5% (15 seats) and Anel 
itself, a rightwing split from ND, 
ended up with 4.8% (13 seats). Perhaps 
slightly surprisingly, the Movement of 
Democratic Socialists (Kinima), recently 
formed by the former prime minister and 
Pasok leader, George Papandreou, did 
not manage to pass the threshold, only 
receiving 2.5% - still tainted goods, it 
seems, and quite rightly so. It is also 
worth noting that the Democratic Left 
(Dimar), contesting the election this 
time in “cooperation” with the Greens 
and which only a few years ago was 
part of the coalition government, was 
deservedly wiped out on 0.5%. Nor 
should it be overlooked that the Socialist 
Workers Party-backed Antarsya (Front 
of the Greek Anticapitalist Left), almost 
doubled its share of the vote - going from 
0.3% to 0.6%. You could optimistically 
call that progress. 

Overall, the turnout was a not 
particularly impressive 63.9% - ie, 
3,580,709 (or 35.1%) did not bother 
to vote. However, the relatively high 
abstention rate is partly explained by the 
fact that many Greeks simply could not 
afford to travel to their designated voting 
district - the law stipulating that citizens 
have to cast their ballot in the specific 
voting district they have been registered 
with, but then making no provision for 
absentee ballots, early voting procedures, 
expatriate Greeks, etc. 

Syriza, of course, benefited from 
the anti-democratic 50-seat top-up 
that is rewarded to the leading party 
in the elections. But, even taking that 
into account, it still managed to gain 
more MPs than initially suggested by 
its 36.3% of the national vote. That is 
because there is another peculiarity 
of the Greek electoral system, in that 
votes cast for parties that fall short 
of the 3% threshold, as well as blank 
and invalid votes, are disregarded for 
seat-allocation purposes. Hence, the 
more people vote for parties that miss 
the threshold, the lower the vote share 
needed to get a majority of seats. So, 
while Syriza may only have got 36.3% 
of the popular vote, it got 39.8% of the 
votes that actually mattered and hence 
the same percentage of the parliamentary 
seats - ie, 99 (rounded down) - plus the 
50 ‘premium’, adding up to 149. 

Independent 

Greeks 

The meeting confirming the 
coalition between Tsipras and Panos 
Kammenos, Anel’s leader, lasted for 
only an hour, obviously indicating that 
they were finalising discussions that 
had been underway for some time. 
In other words, this was not some 


panicky or ‘emergency’ decision 
forced upon Syriza by the fact that it 
failed to get an absolute majority. This 
coalition deal was, to some extent, part 
of a political plan. 

Despite the huge ideological 
differences between the two parties 
there is no denying that this coalition 

- while, of course, totally unprincipled - 
has a certain logic. Given the thoroughly 
compromised and corrupt nature of 
Pasok, and with Kinima out of the 
picture, the only other potential partner, 
Potami, is a ‘pro-business’ and pro¬ 
privatisation party. More to the point, 
though Potami says that “tackling” the 
economic crisis is one of its “political 
priorities”, it does not unambiguously 
reject the memorandum signed between 
the Greek government and the despised 
European Commission-European 
Central Bank-International Monetary 
Fund troika: the very agreement that 
has brought such misery to the Greek 
masses. 

Anel, on the other hand, is quite 
clear about where it stands on this 
issue. It calls for the revoking of the 
loan agreements. Indeed, it regards the 
memorandum as “illegal” and agitates 
for the removal of immunity from those 
Greek ministers, parliamentarians and 
officials who negotiated the agreements 

- it also demands the prosecution 
of those deemed responsible for the 
country’s desperate plight. Kammenos 
has decried how Greece has become 
a “laboratory animal” as part of an 
“austerity experiment” carried out by the 
troika, using the public debt as a “means 
of control” - hard to disagree. He has 
poured vitriol upon Germany for acting 
like Greece’s “master” and for wanting 
to “turn a Europe of independent states 
into a Europe dominated by Germany” - 
Europe now being “governed by German 
neo-Nazis”. Like Syriza, it wants to 
repudiate part of Greece’s debt, on the 
basis that it was created by speculators 
in a “conspiracy” to bring the country 
to its knees. Back in December 2012, 
Anel announced that it wanted to create 
a patriotic Democratic Front aiming 
to save Greece from the “neoliberal 
avalanche”. 

What all this shows, needless to say, 
is that the question of the memorandum/ 
austerity slices through Greek politics 
orthogonally 1 to the ‘normal’ or 
formal left/right divide. Therefore 
it is perfectly possible to be totally 
reactionary on virtually all social and 
constitutional issues, yet be militantly 
anti-troika and anti-neoliberal, as Anel 
amply demonstrates. 

The dangers of going into coalition 


with a party that you can crudely 
describe as the Greek equivalent of the 
UK Independence Party are more than 
obvious (the major difference being 
that you cannot serious describe Ukip 
as ‘anti-austerity’, let ‘anti-neoliberal’). 
Imagine if George Galloway teamed 
up with Nigel Farage. The Syriza- 
led government may not be a classic 
popular front, but it certainly is a 
popular front sui generis - of a special 
kind. The determining characteristic 
of all popular fronts, including the 
unpopular kind like Galloway’s 
Respect, is that the minor or junior 
ally sets the limits of the governmental 
programme. Given that Anel is an 
outright reactionary bourgeois party, 
this is quite an alarming prospect. 

Alas, we can already see that 
Anel is constraining the agenda 
of the Tsipras government. Hence 
Kammenos - now rather alarmingly 
the minister of national defence - has 
agreed to generally back Syriza’s 
economic policies, provided it ditches, 
for example, any formal recognition 
of the Former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia (FYROM) - as a fierce 
nationalist and given that millions 
of ethnic Greeks self-identify as 
Macedonians, Kammenos objects to 
the use of the name without some sort 
of geographical qualifier: ie, ‘Northern 
Macedonia’. 2 Equally, as a strict 
defender of the privileges enjoyed by 
the Orthodox church, he has made sure 
that Syriza puts on ice any plans for the 
separation of church and state. 

The first bills in parliament are 
expected to raise the minimum wage 
back to €750 per month, reintroduce 
regulations regarding collective wage 
bargaining, and focus on measures for 
taxpayers to be given better terms to 
repay overdue taxes and social security 
contributions. Other measures expected 
in the coming weeks are legislation that 
would allow some 300,000 households 
living under the poverty threshold to 
receive free electricity. Tsipras is also 
pushing for the reopening of public 
broadcaster ERT, which was shut down 
in June 2013. 

Kammenos himself is a dubious 
individual with a murky past. He 
started his political career in New 
Democracy’s youth wing in the early 
1990s, reportedly being part of a gang 
that had a reputation for physical 
confrontation with the left on the 
campuses and elsewhere - whilst not 
fascist, this outfit has been described 
as a “physical force Monday Club”. 3 
He split from ND when it did an about- 
turn on the memorandum. 


It seems that Kammenos is prone to 
bizarre conspiracy theories, believing 
that the vapour trails left by passenger 
jets contain a soporific drug that has 
made the Greek people docilely 
accept the new ‘German occupation’ 
of their country. Then there are the 
persistent allegations of anti-Semitism 

- he recently claimed on national 
television that “Jews don’t pay tax”. 
He has bitterly complained that the 
ND government introduced measures 
that are contrary to Orthodox teachings 

- cremation, civil partnerships for 
homosexuals, etc. 

And, of course, Kammenos is 
virulently anti-migrant. For instance, 
Kammenos voted against the Pasok 
government’s plans to grant citizenship 
rights to the children of immigrants. 
Anel’s programme advocates a 2.5% 
quota for non-Greeks residing in the 
country, maximum-security detention 
facilities for asylum-seekers, mass 
expulsion of illegal immigrants and a 
hierarchy of ‘preferred’ immigration 
by country of origin, heavily biased 
towards western and Latin American 
countries. Anti-Syriza, you could say. 

Catastrophic 

Naturally, like many on the left, we in 
the CPGB celebrate the fact that the 
left received such a healthy vote and 
that large numbers of the Greek people 
said ‘Enough is enough’ - or, as the 
headline went on The Daily Mash spoof 
website, “Greeks vote to stop having 
shit kicked out of them”. 4 Obviously, 
we stand in solidarity with Syriza and 
the Greek masses against any threats or 
blackmail from the IMF, ECB, World 
Bank - let alone the Orthodox church, 
Greek generals or Golden Dawn. We 
also applaud the way that Syriza has 
steadily built up a solid network of 
international connections and opposed 
left-nationalist calls to pull out of 
the euro/European Union (like the 
isolationist KKE). 

Before the election we warned 
against Syriza assuming office - 
especially with minority support - 
without the possibility of solidarity 
in the shape of the international 
revolutionary movement. But we did 
not imagine that it would choose to do 
so alongside a rightwing party. Now 
the problems facing the Syriza-led 
government are monumental, and look 
set to get worse before they get better - 
if they ever do. Unemployment stands 
at 26% (for youth it is a staggering 
50.6%). Homelessness is widespread. 
GDP has shrunk by 26% since the 
pre-crisis peak and by one calculation 
spending on goods and services has 
fallen by at least 40%. 5 Total public 
debt now stands at 175% of GDP, or 
€317 billion. 

Meanwhile, Greece’s bailout 
programme officially ends on February 
28, after the deadline was extended 
in December - but without another 
extension, or postponement, the 
ECB will withdraw a vital cash line 
of €40 billion in ‘emergency lending 
assistance’ that is propping up fragile 
Greek banks. The country must also 
pay back IMF loans worth about €2.8 
billion by the end of March and then 
in August over €10 billion is due in 
maturing debt. Additionally Tsipras 
will be well aware that he will not 
receive a €7.2 billion bailout payment, 
the last instalment of the troika’s €240 
billion ‘adjustment programme’, until 
he comes to the negotiating table and 
is seen to be accepting the terms and 
conditions laid down by the euro zone 
leaders. That is, the extension of the 
bailout programme - and austerity 
regime - which he has being actively 
campaigning against day and night. 

Any agreement with the troika on 


possible new terms needs to be reached 
by the summer, but any default on its 
debt could be the first step to a Greek 
exit from the euro zone and enforced 
drachma-isation - with potentially 
catastrophic consequences that could 
make today’s situation seem positively 
pleasurable. Yet over €8 billion has 
been withdrawn from Greece in the 
past week alone and on January 28 the 
yields on three-year government bond 
yields spiked to 16.6%, whilst 10-year 
bonds were at 9.59% - way above the 
generally accepted danger level of 7%. 

What happens next? The loans 
cannot be paid - there is not a serious 
economist in the world who thinks 
otherwise. The FT has speculated 
extensively about the possibility of debt 
forgiveness for Greece. After all, from 
the perspective of total EU economic 
output, Greece’s debt is extremely 
small beer - a mere accounting detail 
that could be written off without any 
noticeable effect. Civilisation would 
not collapse. Why not just agree to 
repayment over 50 or 60 years - similar 
to the US approach towards Britain 
after World War II? The latter, after 
all, only paid off the last instalment in 
December 2006. 

But, of course, politically it is 
a problem - a big problem. Behind 
Greece there are others. If you 
compromise with Greece, then Spain 
will want debt relief - then Portugal or 
Ireland. Various anti-austerity parties 
will feel emboldened. Sinn Fein 
clearly has governmental ambitions, 
while Podemos in Spain, sister party to 
Syriza, is top of the polls at the moment 
- raising the unpalatable prospect, as far 
as large swathes of the bourgeoisie are 
concerned, of another ‘crazy far-left’ 
government getting elected. If Syriza 
is able to win major concessions, then 
Europe’s growing populist revolt could 
become unstoppable. 

Unsurprisingly, therefore, many 
in Berlin and elsewhere believe the 
costs of lending to a rebel government 
in Athens would soon outstrip the 
cost of a ‘Grexit’, economically 
and politically. Christine Lagarde, 
head of the IMF bloodsuckers, told 
Le Monde that the euro zone cannot 
make “special categories” for this 
or that country - there are “internal 
rules” that must be “respected”. 
According to diplomats, Angela 
Merkel is confident that Tsipras will 
‘see sense’, once faced with the grim, 
everyday realities and compromises 
of EU politics. You cannot beat the 
system. Meanwhile, the FT has run 
sympathetic profiles of Tsipras, 
emphasising how he has always been 
a wheeling-dealing compromiser, 
even when he was a member of 
Communist Youth. 

We fear that Merkel and the FT 
may be right. At his swearing-in 
ceremony, Tsipras vowed to defend the 
constitution. Far better to have stood 
against the entire constitutional order, 
including the 50-seat top-up and all the 
rest of the nonsense. Unfortunately, 
Syriza is not committed to the 
disbanding of the standing army, let 
alone immediately withdrawing from 
Nato - it is taking on a thoroughly 
reformist coloration • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. As comrade Kevin Ovenden usefully puts it 
(http://left-flank.org/2015/01/27/thoughts-deal- 
syriza-anel). 

2. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Macedonia_ 
naming_dispute. 

3. Thanks again to comrade Ovenden {ibid). 

4. www.thedailymash.co.uk/news/intemational/ 
greeks-vote-to-stop-having-shit-kicked-out-of- 
them-2015012694755. 

5. Martin Wolf, ‘Greek debt and a default of 
statesmanship’ Financial Times January 27. 
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Honeymoon or hangover? 

Initial euphoria on the left at the electoral victory of Syriza has given way to mixed feelings, notes Paul 
Demarty - but little sign of rethinking 



Alexis Tsipras: soft line 


S unday night’s election results 
in Greece must be one of the 
only bright spots in what has 
been a dreadful few years for any and 
all forces left of social democracy 
in Europe. A party that, three years 
ago, was merely a motley band of left 
groups emerged clearly victorious. 

It is a party that speaks, in some 
measure, our language: even its leaders 
can drop into Marxisant jargon when 
the occasion requires. It is there in the 
name: radical left. Alexis Tsipras cuts a 
nice David to Angela Merkel’s Goliath. 
We all know well the sadistic economic 
violence inflicted upon the Greek 
masses; we have rooted for the general 
strikes and the protestors in Syntagma 
Square, and fretted at the rise of Golden 
Dawn’s neo-Nazi barbarism. 

Even those who had been actively 
antagonistic to Syriza over the last 
few years found themselves swooning 
in those heady final days and hours. 
There they were, cruising to a victory 
first conceded by a Greek minister 
barely half an hour after polls closed. 
(Yes, even I - in spite of everything 
written in these pages on the subject, 
including by me, and a lifetime’s worth 
of precocious cynicism - devoured 
every exit poll with rapt attention, and 
retired to bed with a grin on my face.) 

The honeymoon 

It would be fair to say that many 
are still in a good mood. Left Unity 
proceeded immediately to dispatch 
one of its famously thin press 
releases: “Finally Europe is set to 
have a government that will stand up 
against austerity. We send our warmest 
congratulations to our sister party and 
the people of Greece,” gushed Salman 
Shaheen. “Later this year we could see 
Podemos come to office in Spain. This 
is just the beginning.” 1 

The point is made still more 
concisely in a rather bizarre 
promotional video, done in the form 
of an uncanny-valley movie trailer: 


“Every great movement starts small. 
Syriza was only formed a decade 
ago. Look at them now.” 2 It escapes 
the comrades’ attention that Syriza 
was formed in part out of historically 
significant components of the Greek 
workers’ movement; most notably 
the Communist Party of Greece 
(Interior) and the Greek Communist 
Organisation of Youth. 

Similarly effusive is Liam Mac Uaid 
of the rightward-galloping Socialist 
Resistance: “Syriza’s victory has the 
potential to change the balance of class 
forces across Europe,” he writes. “It 
is committed to radical, pro-working 
class measures that immediately put it 
in conflict with European capitalism.” 
It “has operated as a party for 11 years 
engaging with the mass movements 
and strikes which have been the Greek 
working class response to austerity. 
The party allowed them to give these 
struggles a governmental expression.” 

There is no time for “carping from 
the sidelines about this or that tactical 
mistake” (whatever could he mean?) 
Instead we should offer solidarity, and 
take heart: “If ever socialists doubted 
that a broad, radical, socialist party was 
attractive to working people, the triumph 
in Greece has settled the question.” 3 

It is comrades of the Resisting 
Socialism type who will be most 
buoyant this week; Syriza’s triumph, 
while there is still any sheen on it, 
shall seem a vindication of this ‘broad 
party’ strategy (despite their own 
unaccountable failure to implement 
it successfully over several attempts). 

The hangover 

On the other hand, we in the CPGB 
have - throughout the years of political 
crisis in Greece - argued that Syriza 
should not form a government. This 
has been, to put it mildly, a lonely 
road; we trudge along it because we do 
not see great prospects for a leftwing 
government isolated in a small comer 
of Europe; we worry at the despair that 


follows from unfulfilled euphoria, as 
awkward decisions have to be made. 

For some, disappointment has set 
in quickly. The reason, of course, is 
precisely the matter comrade Mac 
Uaid cannot mention directly: Syriza’s 
new coalition partner, the Independent 
Greeks (Anel); best described as 
rightwing populist (and quite far 
to the right, at that), a close enough 
analogue would be the operative 
ideology of the Putin regime - an 
authoritarian traditionalism, big on 
the Orthodox church and not so keen 
on homosexuals or migrants. Many 
of those who urged Syriza to form a 
government do not feel, once they see 
the actual shape of that government, 
that ‘hope has arrived’. 

Representative of this stratum, after 
a fashion, is the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty; though this organisation 
recognised the possibility in advance - 
“the most immediate threat to a Syriza 
government is the probability that it 
will be converted into a ‘government 
of national salvation’”, reads an 
AWL national committee resolution 
- it still faces the problem of having 
bigged up the prospects of a ‘workers’ 
government’ for years, only now 
(presumably) to tell people to oppose 
the same government it appeared they 
wanted. 4 

The haters 

There are those, of course, who have 
snubbed Syriza all along - mostly 
organisations who backed another 
horse on the Greek left. Those also- 
rans themselves have had things to say, 
though all (barring the incorrigible 
KKE) have seen fit to praise Syriza’s 
victory to some extent. 

Andreas Artzekis, of the OKDE- 
Spartakos (the Greek section of the 
Fourth International), is more or less 
typical in this regard: “yes, it is possible 
that, groggy from the austerity policies of 
the last five years, the population can turn 
from Socialist Parties to the left. This is 


excellent news for France: the flight to 
the right or worse is not preordained!” 

His attitude is, however, not entirely 
sunny. Comrade Artzekis identifies 
some less encouraging trends in the 
psephology - some widely noted 
(Golden Dawn’s good showing), 
others oddly overlooked, like “the 
very high abstention, the second 
highest since 1974 ... a sign both of 
the impact of the crisis on confidence 
in political solutions and the fact that 
Syriza did not manage to convince a 
whole section of the [masses]”. 5 

His prescription - after coyly 
acknowledging the derisory vote 
attracted by his Antarsya coalition 
- is mobilisation, mobilisation, 
mobilisation! Strikes and protests 
against the far right, for “taking back 
all that was stolen”, and so forth. In 
this, he is not alone; other forces in 
Antarsya, in particular, have much the 
same perspective. 

These forces include the SEK, the 
Greek sister organisation of Britain’s 
Socialist Workers Party. An “Antarsya 
candidate” (read: SEK member) 
quoted in Socialist Worker gives us a 
familiar litany: “We will campaign to 
cancel the debt, nationalise the banks 
under workers’ control and leave 
the euro. We need to overthrow the 
troika, not negotiate with it ... The 
anti-racist demonstration on March 
21 will be very important”, and so 
on. Familiar, that is, from the pages 
of Socialist Worker , week in week 
out; so perfunctory is the adaptation 
of SWP politics to Greek conditions, 
the whole interview is beyond parody. 6 

It is hardly a surprise that the main 
article on the subject is in a very 
similar vein: 

Austerity will not be reversed 
without refusing to pay any of 
the debt, taking over the banks 
under democratic ownership and 
encouraging workers’ control in 
key parts of the economy. This is 


what Greek workers must fight 
for. And they should use the same 
methods that have brought them 
to this success - strikes, mass 
mobilisations, occupations and 
democracy from below that can go 
further than Syriza offers. 

This is simply risible. The bulk of 
Greece’s 32 general strikes to date 
took place more than two years ago. 
In the period of Syriza’s unstoppable 
rise, direct class struggle has been 
on the ebb, although admittedly still 
insurrectionary by British standards. It 
is not an ever-escalating scale of action 
that has brought Syriza to power, but 
awareness of the limitations of strikes 
and demonstrations, in the context of 
historic and substantial parties of the left. 

Those whose prescriptions are 
syndicalist in character - the KKE and 
Antarsya, not to say smaller Trotskyist 
groups - have been squeezed, because 
syndicalism is a dead end , especially in 
circumstances where it is plain that the 
troika is pretty blase about disruption 
to the Greek economy. 

Results and 
prospects 

Many share this belief in what you 
might call the alchemy of action - 
the idea that sufficiently dogged, 
head-banging activism is enough 
to overcome the stubborn, material 
realities on the ground. Some 
entertain a related belief, that - in 
the words of a Trotskyist Syriza MP 
interviewed by the AWL - “a Syriza 
victory could encourage the workers 
to fight”. 7 It is an imperative, in 
fact, shared among all our three 
‘factions’ - left cheerleaders, critics 
and opponents of Syriza are united in 
their conviction that the key to their 
objectives is in the streets. 

The historical evidence for this is 
somewhat shaky. Workers’ parties who 
choose to administer capitalism can 
indeed usher in sharp social struggles, 
but the subsequent destabilisation of 
those governments tends to lead to 
victories of the right. In Britain, we 
have many such examples of Labour 
governments giving way, under 
pressure from industrial militancy, 
to more and more rightwing Tory 
governments (the 1970s, from Wilson 
to Heath to Wilson/Callaghan to 
Thatcher, is a clear example). 

In Greece, the options are merely 
more ominous - not only Golden Dawn, 
but an army which has a track record of 
bloody and brutal internal oppression, 
and a far-right tradition as strong as 
the country’s far left (of which part is 
now in government). When those on 
the left speak of encouraging workers 
to fight, they tend to skip delicately 
over the question of winning. 

Even now, it looks like Tsipras 
and co are making a show of taking 
a soft line. Eg, no separation of the 
Orthodox church from the Greek 
state, a commitment not to default on 
the country’s debt, appointing Panos 
Kammenuos, Anel’s leader, as defence 
minister, in order to reassure the army 
and police • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. http://leftunity.org/syriza-victory-shows-a- 
different-europe-is-possible. 

2. www.youtube.com/watch?v=6sOy4iuq6ZQ. 

3. http://socialistresistance.org/7099/syriza-and- 
the-bleedin-obvious-2. 

4. www.workersliberty.org/node/24513. 

5. www.intemationalviewpoint.org/spip. 
php?article3832. 
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TUSC 



Hannah Sell: opportunist Charlie Kimber: racism is the key issue Nick Wrack: what about LU? 

Dishonesty and opportunism 

The comrades are gearing up for a major electoral intervention. But on what basis? Peter Manson 
attended Tusc’s pre-election conference 


J ust short of 300 comrades attended 
the January 24 conference of the 
Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition. Well over half were 
members of the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales, Tusc’s prime 
initiator, but, unlike previous such 
gatherings, the Socialist Workers Party 
had rather more than a token presence. 
In addition there were a good number 
of individuals, plus supporters of the 
Independent Socialist Network. 

However, the fourth organisation 
with an automatic presence on 
Tusc’s steering committee, the Rail, 
Maritime and Transport union, was 
- disappointingly for the organisers - 
largely notable for its absence. In fact 
the only RMT speaker to feature on the 
platform (or from the floor, as far as I 
know) was actually a member of SPEW, 
although neither he nor the chair, Dave 
Nellist, thought it necessary to mention 
this fact. John Reid - “just elected to 
the London region” of the union - said 
that the RMT, which stood “for the 
end of capitalist exploitation and for 
a socialist society”, had agreed to 
donate £10,000 to finance the electoral 
contests of Tusc candidates. 

But the virtual absence of the RMT 
- whose support had previously been 


used to demonstrate Tusc’s claim 
to represent a new “mass workers’ 
party” in embryonic form (a Labour 
Party mark II, in other words) - was 
not permitted to encroach on the 
overriding optimism of the occasion. 
As comrade Nellist pointed out at 
the start, the meeting was all about 
launching the “largest left-of-Labour 
electoral challenge for 50 years”. 

He categorically stated that Tusc 
“wz//be standing 100 general election 
candidates” on May 7, although the 
target of 1,000 candidates in the local 
elections in England, to be held on 
the same day, was clearly not such a 
foregone conclusion. Nevertheless, 
comrade Nellist declared that Tusc 
would be “the sixth largest party 
standing” - but he added ironically that 
he had not yet been contacted regarding 
its participation in the forthcoming TV 
election debates. Needless to say, what 
he was referring to was the number 
of candidates Tusc wants to field, not 
proven electoral support. 

Later, national election agent Clive 
Heemskerk confirmed that 52 general 
election candidates had so far been 
approved and he was “confident” that 
that there would be “well over 100”, 
which would represent a “historic 


achievement”. As if paper candidates 
equal as real movement of history. 
Unfortunately they do not. 

On council candidates, he was 
rather less confident of reaching the 
1,000 target - so far he had received 
an “indication” of about 600. He urged 
those listening: “Any trade unionist, 
any campaigner, any socialist can 
stand”, provided they accept the Tusc 
platform. This was not, of course, “a 
fully rounded socialist platform” - after 
all, “we had to compromise”. With 
whom he did not say. 

No big guns 

The first of the three sessions - entitled 
‘Fighting endless austerity: how can 
the crisis of working class political 
representation be resolved?’ - was 
strange in a number of ways. The 
original idea must have been to start 
the day with some union big guns, but 
none of the four platform speakers 
were exactly household names. 
Admittedly Joe Simpson is assistant 
general secretary of the Prison Officers 
Association and, unlike comrade Reid, 
he did say he was a SPEW member - 
joining was “the best thing I have done 
in my working life”. Having done so, 
he “then came across Tusc”, he said. 


We should call Tusc “our party”, he 
went on: “Every trade unionist should 
be supporting it.” 

Next was Cheryl Gedling, a SPEW ally 
on the Public and Commercial Services 
national executive. She talked about 
the removal of facility time and check¬ 
off in the union and then waxed lyrical 
about the “amazing mass movement in 
Scotland” - a reference to the campaign 
for a ‘yes’ vote in the September 2014 
independence referendum. But it was “not 
about nationalism”. It was “a vote against 
austerity - that’s what the vote was about”. 

Finally there was Stefan Simms, 
a member of the National Union of 
Teachers executive, who started by 
saying he was a “member of the SWP” 
who was “not speaking for the NUT”. 

I suppose you could say that the 
speakers touched on the question of 
“endless austerity”, but what about 
the second part of the title - “how can 
the crisis of working class political 
representation be resolved?” - I am 
afraid that did not get a mention. 

Instead, comrade Simms 
concentrated in his contribution on 
what he said was the lack of emphasis 
on racism in Tusc material - a recurring 
theme from SWP speakers. He quoted 
from a Tottenham Labour Party leaflet, 


which talked about “Labour’s tough 
approach on immigration”, which, for 
example, would “make sure people 
working in public services can speak 
English”. This showed that, instead 
of “confronting the racism of Ukip”, 
the other parties have “copied it” - 
even in “a place like Tottenham”. 
Another effect of racism’s impact, he 
said, was that “kids are too scared to 
speak up against images of the prophet 
Mohammed” that might feature in 
schools: “they think they may be 
reported to the police as terrorists”. 

If you think those comments are, 
shall we say, eccentric, they were 
just a taster of all the other SWP 
speeches we were to hear. One was 
from Bridget Parsons of Birmingham 
SWP, who complained: “We’ve not 
talked very much about racism and 
fighting Islamophobia”. She put that 
right by giving the example of her 
local Labour MP, Khalid Mahmood, 
who was obviously one of those 
Islamophobic racists, as he “supports 
the Prevent strategy”. 

SWP national secretary Charlie 
Kimber himself, speaking in the final 
session, claimed that the elections 
would be about two major questions: 
“austerity and racism”. Yes, Ukip 
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poses as anti-establishment, he said, 
but it “coheres it around racism”. For 
her part, Jenny Sutton thought the two 
“challenges” of the election would be 
slightly different: “racist divide and 
rule” and “fatalism” (“We can’t do 
anything”). But you get the picture: 
“racism” - in reality, the contention 
that immigration is a problem - is 
supposedly a central feature of the 
bourgeois narrative. 

After this start, things could only 
get better, and so it turned out, as the 
other two sessions - focusing on the 
local election and general election 
campaigns - were both interesting and 
actually rather useful in their own way. 

The second session was to have 
featured a panel made up entirely of 
councillors expelled from the Labour 
Party for opposing cuts, but councillor 
Keith Morrell from Southampton had 
to pull out and so comrade Heemskerk 
stepped in for him. He urged comrades 
to take up the opportunity provided by 
the fact that no fewer than 270 English 
councils have elections this year. 

Next, councillor Dean Kirk, 
representing Hull Red Labour, told us 
that he had originally been elected for 
Labour on an anti-cuts platform, but, 
when he complained that the Labour 
council was in fact implementing 
austerity measures, he was told that 
the election platform had been only 
“aspirational”. He was suspended 
and so quit the party. In response to 
an approach from John McDonnell, he 
now says that he and fellow councillor 
Gill Kennett will agree to rejoin if 
Labour gives them “an apology” 
(and, presumably, if they are no longer 
suspended). 

We then heard from two Leicester 
Independent Councillors Against 
Cuts, Barbara Potter and Wayne 
Naylor. Comrade Potter declared 
that in Leicester Labour members 
are “nothing but a bunch of Tory 
turncoats”, while comrade Naylor 
said that, though going independent 
had felt like “stepping off a cliff’, it 
was in fact “the best thing we ever 
did”. LICAC was hoping to stand 
30 candidates in May (he did not say 
whether that would be under the Tusc 
umbrella) and he urged people in the 
hall to “seriously consider becoming 
a candidate” themselves. 

Then comrade Nellist called an 
extra speaker - Pete Smith of Walsall 
Democratic Labour Party, who is now 
mayor by virtue of the fact that he is 
the town’s longest serving councillor. 
He had been a Labour councillor from 
1979 until 1998, when he was expelled 
from the party. Being part of Labour 
is “OK if you want to manage the 
system”, he said, “but not if you want 
to change things”. The DLP argues 
for “socialist and left policies”, but 
unfortunately it was now an ageing 
and “diminishing band” - so much so 
that the name was actually deregistered 
in 2011, although the following year 
he himself was narrowly re-elected. 

After this, there was another 
previously unannounced “special 
speaker” - councillor Kevin Bennett 
from Warrington, currently suspended 
from Labour, who gave a rather 
contradictory message. On the one 
hand, he was “staying in to fight”, but, 
on the other, he would “hopefully be 
on board by the end of the day”. In fact 
it was later announced that he had been 
accepted as a Tusc councillor (he is not 
up for re-election this year). 

Contrary to the intentions of the 
SPEW organisers, all this goes to 
show that Labour is continuing to 
throw up its rebels, who actually want 
to fight within the party. Of course, 
they are a tiny minority, but what is 
missing is an organised force that 
is able to cohere them. But SPEW 
contends that Labour is now just 
another bourgeois party and - even 
more absurdly - we therefore need to 
recreate it (only next time around it 
will be more leftwing). And that, of 
course, is the job of Tusc. 

As SPEW deputy general secretary 


Hannah Sell stated, Tusc has “had its 
birth” and is now “starting to walk”. It 
may be “only just beginning”, but “it’s 
creating a common banner for all trade 
unionists and campaigners”. She went 
on to state: “Things are changing” 
and “It’s not just in Greece” - she 
mentioned Podemos in Spain and the 
‘yes’ campaign in Scotland. “We’re 
on the verge of a qualitative shift in 
politics in Britain.” 

Syriza was a recurring theme 
throughout the conference - the event 
was held the day before the Greek 
general elections, when it was already 
clear who the winner would be. As 
Dave Nellist put it, “Votes for Syriza 
will echo across Europe” - there is “no 
reason why the movement can’t spread 
here”. This was in line with the feelings 
of comrade Kimber, who asked: “If they 
can vote against austerity there, why 
can’t we vote against austerity here?” 

SPEW’s Nancy Taaffe - referred 
to by comrade Nellist as “the woman 
with red hair”, as he summoned her to 
the microphone, by the way - said: “If 
Syriza win tomorrow it will enhance 
our position.” There were further such 
remarks: Syriza’s victory will “cause 
tremors”, showing that “there is an 
alternative” (John Reid). It “should 
reinvigorate the left here” (Pete 
Smith). In short, lots of enthusiasm, 
but nothing by way of caution. 

Racist or not? 

The final session was the most useful of 
all - it actually saw a genuine exchange 
of views between SPEW, the S WP and 
the ISN. The topics under debate were 
the question of party, the nature of the 
UK Independence Party’s support and, 
most controversially, Tusc’s position on 
immigration controls. 

The three platform speakers who 
introduced the session were comrades 
Sell, Kimber and Nick Wrack of the 
ISN - in other words, three of the 
four organisations automatically 
represented on the steering committee 
(once again, following the death of 
Bob Crow last year, the absence of the 
RMT stood out). All three were given 
a 10-minute time to reply at the end. 

Let me begin with the question of 
immigration controls. The ISN sought 
to make a key amendment to Tusc’s 
general election platform: ie, it sought 
to remove the word “racist” from the 
phrase, “repeal the 2014 Immigration 
Act and all racist immigration 
controls”. 

This was the only amendment 
that failed to go through on the nod. 
Most of the platform consists of 
trade union-type demands that, while 
entirely supportable, are pretty much 
‘motherhood and apple pie’ - no cuts, 
end privatisation, tax the rich, repeal 
the anti-trade union laws, abolish 
the bedroom tax ... Added to this 
are sections on the environment, 
‘Solidarity, not war’ - and ‘Democracy, 
diversity and justice’, where the phrase 
above appears. 

(I should mention that the platform 
ends with a section headed ‘Socialism’ 
- defined as “bringing into democratic 
public ownership the major companies 
and banks that dominate the economy, 
so that production and services can be 
planned to meet the needs of all and to 
protect the environment”. That is not a 
definition I recognise. Socialism does 
not consist of nationalisation - a form of 
state capitalism - but of the rule of the 
working class over a society in transition 
to a totally new order: communism.) 

But, to return to the contentious 
amendment, all three platform 
speakers gave their views on it in 
their opening and closing remarks, 
but, in between, Dave Landau of 
the ISN formally moved it. He 
pointed out that “Immigration will 
be central” in the election campaign 
and “those who run away” from the 
question “will suffer”. The current 
phrasing is “ambiguous”, he said. 
Does it mean that all immigration 
controls are racist and should 
therefore be ‘repealed’? Or are there 


some controls that are not racist and 
can therefore be left in place? 

In her opening speech, comrade 
Sell argued that Tusc is “a coalition” 
and its platform is therefore “a 
compromise”. Once again the RMT 
was pointed to: “Bob Crow didn’t 
agree” with open borders and the 
union had campaigned against an 
EU directive which enabled free 
movement to be “used by the bosses” 
- “We think it’s right to oppose that 
element of free movement,” she said. 

In this part of her speech, then, 
she appeared to be arguing that some 
immigration controls may be necessary. 
On the other hand, it was really the 
RMT that was responsible for the 
existing phrasing, and the platform had 
to reflect views upon which everyone 
could agree (ie, be acceptable to the 
absent right wing). But then she went 
on: “We can’t just make the bald 
demand” for no immigration controls. 
“If workers are worried about it, don’t 
dismiss them.” Yet, paradoxically, she 
ended by saying: “If migrants are used 
to lower wages, let’s unite and fight 
together.” Precisely. “Unite and fight 
together” rather than attempt to keep 
some workers out. 

In her reply to the debate, 
comrade Sell returned to the theme 
of what might be called ‘calculated 
dishonesty’: “We don’t say everything 
we think.” For example, “We’re not 
going to call for the abolition of money 
in our election platform.” Of course, 
that would be out of place in a set of 
immediate demands: it should be part 
of our maximum programme - but, 
there again, SPEW, like the SWP, 
deliberately avoids using the word 
‘communism’, giving the impression 
that its version of ‘socialism’, as 
defined above, is the final aim. 

Adding further to the contradiction, 
comrade Sell declared: “All 
immigration controls are racist - no 
question. But are we going to engage 
with workers if our starting point is 
no immigration controls?” So, on the 
one hand, all immigration controls are 
“racist” (making the inclusion of the 
word redundant), but, on the other, 
we cannot say we are against them 
all. Presumably some are more racist 
than others. 

Of course, the waters are muddied 
on this whole question by the left’s 
use of the word ‘racist’ - which often 
appears to mean no more than ‘bad’ 
and is generally applied to what are 
actually examples of nationalism or 
national sectionalism. Thus Ukip is 
‘racist’ for saying that ‘we’ need to 
pick and choose who to let in - not on 
the basis of ‘race’, of course, or even 
discrimination against any national 
group, but on the basis of usefulness 
(from the point of view of capital). 

In an attempt to demonstrate that 
the accusation of racism could not be 
levelled against SPEW itself, two of 
its black members were wheeled out 
to speak from the floor. Hugo Pierre 
said that many workers “agree with 
us 100% on austerity”, but they say, 
“We have to stop immigration”. Nor 
is that “just white workers”. He gave 
the example of how, campaigning in 
Tower Hamlets, he had managed to 
“persuade” a man who was against 
immigration of the need for all workers 
to unite: “But I’m not sure if I would 
not have done so if we were for no 
immigration controls.” 

Another BME comrade also 
thought that “racist” should be 
retained: “We won’t be taken 
seriously if we say ‘no border 
controls’ - imagine if thousands of 
people came from, say, Sri Lanka. It 
would cut us off from the working 
class.” Another SPEW comrade said: 
“If we don’t keep ‘racist’, the press 
will get hold of that and use it as a 
stick to beat us with.” 

There could be no clearer 
illustration of SPEW’s opportunism. 
I earlier called it calculated dishonesty, 
but SPEW has been saying this kind 
of thing for so long that some of its 


members now act as though they 
actually believe this sort of nonsense. 

However, the SWP was on the 
right side in this debate, with Charlie 
Kimber stating from the platform: “I 
have to say, if the bosses can move 
around the world without hindrance, 
then we should have that right too.” 
That is why the SWP is “against all 
immigration controls”, he added. 

As for Nick Wrack, he did his best to 
counter SPEW’s opportunism: “If we’re 
going to persuade people of our vision,” 
he said, “ we have to say what we stand 
for.” If “we lose votes as a result, so 
be it”. Otherwise we would be letting 
Ukip set the agenda. Unfortunately, 
however, comrade Wrack also agreed 
that Ukip was “racist” - even though 
he had told me earlier that he does not 
believe all immigration controls fall 
into that category. 

On a show of hands, the amendment 
was defeated by around “two to one”, 
according to comrade Nellist, with 
around eight abstentions. As he later 
announced that the attendance was 
284, readers may be able to calculate 
the approximate strength of the three 
main organisations present. 

What sort of 
party? 

It was useful that the ISN chose 
this point upon which to focus its 
challenge. But one thing struck me 
very clearly: comrade Wrack failed to 
mention Left Unity, or his continued 
membership of it - an organisation 
that does, very clearly, declare its 
opposition to all immigration controls. 
LU will also be contesting the general 
election, of course (on a far more 
limited scale than Tusc). 

But, since the demise of LU’s 
Socialist Platform, which was 
originally set up on his initiative, 
comrade Wrack and others in the ISN 
have concentrated their focus on Tusc. 
While LU does not get a mention in 
Tusc, quite the opposite applies to 
these comrades’ interventions in LU: 
they have been demanding that LU 
signs up to Tusc and, if it cannot fight 
the general election under a common 
banner, then at least it should recognise 
who is holding that banner. 

So why does comrade Wrack 
prioritise Tusc? Does he really think 
it is the best vehicle for the fight for 
a single Marxist party? As he said 
in his opening speech to the final 
session, “We need a mass, united 
socialist party”, not a “Labour Party 
mark II” or “Keynesian tinkering”. But 
the question is, “how to move from 


W ith just two days to go, we 
are more than £400 short 
of our fighting fund target for 
January. This follows the last two 
months of 2014, when we failed to 
make the £1,750 we need. So far, 
we have £1,338, so who will help 
out by getting us the extra £412 
by Sunday February 1? Please use 
PayPal or make a transfer via your 
online bank account to ensure we 
meet the deadline. 

Those who did help us out this 
week were, first of all, six standing 
order payers: DS (£35), RC (£12), 
JM (£10), JT (£75), PM (£30) and 
CC (£5). Then both KT (20) and 
RS (£25) clicked on our PayPal 
button, while, finally, JH sent us 
another of his generous donations 
- this time for £50. 

Thanks to all of the above, we 
raised an extra £262 over the last 
seven days, but, once again, this 
is lagging behind the going rate. 
That’s why we are sending out 


a coalition to that new mass party?” 
His answer was that “100 Tusc groups 
must become 100 Tusc branches”. He 
pointed out that Tusc has no “national 
strategy, finances or a party press”. 

And in his response to the debate 
he said: “One of the greatest problems 
on the left is disunity.” However, 
there is “no reason why all socialists - 
certainly all Marxists - can’t be in the 
same party.” But instead we split “over 
tactics”. Yet a political party “must be 
able to incorporate different views, like 
we’ve just heard”. 

Comrade Wrack said: “Federalism 
may have its place, but it cannot be 
permanent.” It was, in the long run, 
incompatible with a democratic 
party. He alleged: “The veto of 
the Socialist Party will be used to 
remove our amendment if it wins.” 
Of course, he knew full well that it 
would not win, but this claim at least 
provoked a response from comrade 
Sell, who denied this allegation in a 
way that was less than convincing: 
“If conference votes for something, 
then it would have to be listened 
to.” In any case, she reminded 
conference, SPEW and the SWP were 
not the biggest groups on the steering 
committee - “the RMT is”. Quite. 

She had earlier stated that, as 
“more people join as individuals”, 
we will “have to look at how they can 
play a bigger role”. Not that she was 
promising ‘One person, one vote’, 
of course. “For now” the “federal 
strategy” must be retained. 

And the SWP is not going to 
challenge this either. Charlie Kimber, 
who stated that his organisation hoped 
to stand “15 parliamentary candidates” 
and “many more” council candidates 
in May, came out with the usual 
insubstantial call for the left to “get 
its act together” - he called this a 
“strategic question”, to which there 
was “no alternative”. But the SWP 
makes no concrete proposal in this 
regard: when it talks about “unity”, it 
inevitably places the word “electoral” 
before it. 

So the SWP can do no more than 
nod in response to the rhetoric of 
the likes of Tony Mulhearn, former 
Liverpool Militant councillor, who 
said that now is the time “to establish 
Tusc as a well-rooted, powerful force 
fighting for the working class”. In fact 
Tusc could be “the basis for a major 
breakthrough in the next few years”. 
Is this the coalition that closes down 
between elections and must remain 
federal? I don’t think so, Tony • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 


with this week’s Weekly Worker 
an appeal to all readers of the print 
issue to take out a standing order 
or, if they already have one, to 
increase it. 

Every little helps. After all, the 
extra £250 target is not a huge 
sum in the greater order of things 
- it only takes a couple of dozen 
comrades to donate £10 a month 
and we’re there! 

Of course, you can still help out 
if you’re an online reader - there 
were 4,139 of them last week, if 
our new stats site is to be believed. 
You can print out a standing order 
form from the Weekly Worker 
website or set up a regular payment 
via PayPal. And we hope you do! 
• 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Every little 
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MINERS 1984-85 


Facing up to reality 


S ellers of The Leninist , the 
forerunner of the Weekly 
Worker , recall with some 
pride (and sadness) the heckles 
and jeers that the title of this 
Jack Conrad supplement in the 


January 1985 issue attracted 
from other sections of the left. 
It was clear by that stage in the 
struggle that the miners were, 
obviously, staring defeat in 
the face. Yet we were almost 


alone in stating this. The bulk 
of the left were incapable of 
recognising this blindingly 
obvious fact - myopia 
symptomatic of its general 
uselessness in the miners’ Great 


Strike. Most simply treated 
1984-85 as a rerun of the 1970s 
industrial battles between 
the miners and Conservative 
governments. In contrast, 
the Thatcher-led Tories were 


consciously fighting a class war 
on all fronts ... and they were 
winning • 

Mark Fischer 

mark.fischer@weeklyworker.co.uk 


From the jaws of defeat 



Miners fought heroically despite state violence 


A s these lines are written, the 
miners’ strike could be said to 
be facing the jaws of defeat. It 
is already in its ninth month and yet 
analysts say power cuts will not be 
necessary until late 1985 or early 1986. 

Although the Tories are set on a 
course to destroy the National Union 
of Mineworkers, the Trades Union 
Congress has refused to deliver “total 
support” or even any meaningful 
action. Indeed, Judas Willis and the 
TUC tops have been doing their 
damnedest to get the National Coal 
Board and the NUM around the 
negotiating table on the basis of 
some rotten compromise over jobs 
and pit closures. The Labour Party 
statesmen have proved, if anything, 
worse. The leader of her majes¬ 
ty’s loyal opposition, the leader of 
a party directly financed by miners 
through the political levy, has repeat¬ 
edly kicked the strikers in the teeth, 
even telling reporters in Moscow 
how miners and their families were 
not starving and that a defeat for the 
miners would not affect the prospects 
of the labour movement in Britain. 
Scab Kinnock has richly deserved the 
‘Ramsay MacKinnock’ handle given 
to him by militant miners - as Judas 
Willis deserved the hangman’s noose 
waved in front of him at Aberavon. 1 

In the light of this treachery and the 
defensive stage of the strike, Arthur 
Scargill retreated from his principled 
refusal to condemn miners’ violence. 
Much to the glee of Kinnock, Scargill 
“disassociated the NUM” from the 
attack on a Yorks scab in his house and 
the dropping of a three-foot concrete 
post onto a taxi carrying a scab to work 
in South Wales. 2 

Pressing home their advantage, 
the Tories adopted a crude ‘carrot 
and stick’ approach in their bid to 
decimate the NUM. On the one hand, 
police violence reached new levels: 
over 8,000 arrested, pit villages in 
Yorkshire virtually occupied, and 
strikers and their supporters subjected 
to savage beatings. The courts handed 
the NUM’s funds to a Tory party 
official. And, having robbed strikers 
and their families of social security 
payments through deducting £15 
supposed to be given by the penniless 
union in strike pay, the government 
hoped to increase the suffering in 
the mining communities by docking 
a further £1 by arbitrarily assuming 
that the mythical strike pay had been 
increased to £16. 

As to the carrot, during the autumn 
the prospect that the strike would go on 
well into the winter months of 1985, lack 
of courage and sheer poverty led some 
strikers to vacillate and return to work. 
In order to make this trickle a flood the 
NCB offered a fat Christmas bonus and a 
£ 175 special payment - a veritable king’s 
ransom after nine months on strike, 
surviving on slashed SS payments and 
food parcels from the welfare. 

Thousands took the bribe, but the 
vast majority remained defiant and 
determined as ever to preserve their 
dignity and see the strike to victory. 
Their resistance to state terror has 
seen them organise workers’ violence. 
Barricades have been erected, Molotov 
cocktails hurled, hit squads formed. 


Whole communities have risen to take 
on the hated police in scenes instantly 
recognisable to the nationalist people 
of Derry and Belfast. 3 (...) 

Testing times 

This strike is rightly feared by the 
ruling class. Already the social peace 
which has characterised Britain since 
World War II has been well and truly 
shattered by the miners’ determination 
to save their jobs and communities. 
Thus the strike is a historic turning 
point on a par with 1926 in its 
significance. But there is one crucial 
difference: 1926 marked the desperate 
end to a period of working class 
militancy in Britain, which stretches 
back to 1910; 1984 is, whatever the 
outcome of the miners’ strike, the 
explosive beginning of a new wave of 
sharp class battles, which will not only 
transform the face of British politics, 
but pose point-blank the question of 
‘Which class rules?’ Because of this, 
the miners’ strike ruthlessly exposes 
all that is weak, all that is rotten, in the 
theories and programmes of all shades 
in the workers’ movement. 

The Labour Party: While its ‘lower 
orders’ have staffed the miners support 
committees and done the donkey work 
of collecting much needed food and 
money for the miners, the grandees 
have proved - if proof were needed - 
that they are open class traitors. Apart 
from all the expected claptrap from 
the Labour leader denouncing the 
government’s “betrayal of the national 
interest”, we also found him calling on 
them to intervene in the dispute. But 
this misleader of the working class 
showed his palest pink underbelly when 
the miners showed their determination 
to win by fighting back against police 
violence. Equating the violence of the 


oppressors with the violence of the 
oppressed, Kinnock condemned “the 
use of violence by either side”. 

It was at the TUC that he delivered 
his outright condemnation of 
workers’ violence. “Violence,” he 
whined, “disgusts union opinion and 
divides union attitudes. It creates 
a climate of brutality. It is alien to 
the temperament and intelligence of 
the British trade union movement.” 4 
Of course, violence only disgusts 
Kinnock and co when it is violence 
against scabs, scab-herders and other 
friends of the establishment. For, in 
contrast to his denunciation of miners’ 
violence, this hypocrite supported 
Britain’s Falklands war, which cost 
the lives of 1,000 servicemen. And, 
of course, when the Labour Party has 
been in office, it has pursued fully 
and consistently the bloody interests 
of British imperialism - from breaking 
strikes at home to world war, Korea, 
Malaya and Aden. It was the Labour 
Party which sent troops into the Six 
Counties in August 1969, the Labour 
Party which introduced the notorious 
Prevention of Terrorism Act in 1974, 
and it is the Labour Party which 
today supports Britain’s continued 
occupation and war against the forces 
of national liberation - a war which 
has now come home with a vengeance, 
as the methods learnt in Belfast have 
been used in the mining areas against 
pickets and whole communities. 

The Labour Party’s attitude towards 
the police has always been classically 
reformist and was illustrated par 
excellence by shadow home secretary 
Gerald Kaufman, who at the beginning 
of the strike moronically stated that: 
“The police force is not an arm of the 
state, but the servant of the community, 
whose confidence they must secure.” 5 


As well as churning out such 
typically reformist trash, the Labour 
Party has exerted might and main to 
get talks going. This is, of course, 
precisely the role of the Labourites - 
to dampen down the class struggle and 
conciliate workers to capitalist rule - a 
role they have played to the full during 
the miners’ strike. 

There is, however, little doubt 
that the likes of Dennis Skinner and 
Tony Benn back the miners. Benn 
has even called for a general strike, 
also declaring: “No-one need wait for 
permission to begin. Trade unionists 
in a whole range of industries and 
services should plan to take industrial 
action where they work”. 6 Such calls 
contrast strongly with TUC and 
Labour Party anodyne platitudes, 
but, because the left reformists are 
bound hand and foot to the Kinnocks, 
Hattersleys, Healeys 7 and the ‘next 
Labour government’, their calls for 
militant action are rendered impotent. 
The Communist Party: If the 
miners’ strike has proved one thing 
and one thing alone, it is that the 
CPGB remains at the heart of the 
working class movement. It is still 
a party which includes in its ranks a 
major - in fact a strategic - section of 
the vanguard of the working class. 
Since the beginning of the strike 
well over 100 miners have joined 
the party, as well as large numbers 
of others in the mining communities. 
Party members have played a leading 
role in the NUM: Mick McGahey, 
George Bolton, Malcolm Pitt and Jack 
Collins, to name a few. What is more, 
CPGB members have taken a lead at 
grassroots level, organising picket 
lines, running the welfare and serving 
as lodge chairmen and secretaries. 
As well as this, party members have 


been in the forefront when it comes to 
winning solidarity from workplaces 
and collecting money on the streets. 
They have also been responsible for 
a tremendous amount of work in the 
miners support committees; in short, 
the Communist Party is involved with 
every aspect of the strike. 

But the CPGB is no longer one 
party: it is riven with differences and 
divided by tendencies. Thus, when 
we look at the CPGB and the miners’ 
strike, we have to deal with not a single 
view, but numerous ones. 

On the extreme right of the CPGB 
are the Eurocommunists. Now, while 
these petty bourgeois dilettantes 
assailed the summer riots of 1981 for 
having ruined their ‘experiments in 
community policing’, they have by 
and large kept a diplomatic silence as 
to the violence of the miners. This is 
dictated by their alliance with the right- 
opportunist machine, which includes 
not only general secretary Gordon 
McLennan, but comrades McGahey 
and Bolton. 8 True, a few have broken 
ranks: Bea Campbell, doyen feminist, 
has warned about the danger to the 
‘left’ the miners are causing through 
some of their tactics, and Janie Glen has 
insisted that, if the National Graphical 
Association v police picket line 
violence should be denounced due to 
“maleness”, then so should the miners 
v police today. 9 Of course, most Euros 
would agree with comrades Campbell 
and Glen 100%, but the inner-party 
struggle dictates silence. (...) 

This strike allows no clowning, no 
stunt, no frivolity. It is deadly in its 
seriousness. Having discovered this 
to their cost, the Euros have turned 
away from the great questions of the 
strike in embarrassment; they now 
sit on the sidelines raising money for 
“presents, turkeys, Xmas puddings, 
and other seasonal trimmings for 
miners’ families” in the manner of 
Sunday virgins, and congratulating 
the NUM for involving the bishops. 
Indeed such is the recognition of their 
own irrelevancy that the Euro Marxism 
Today has only carried two articles on 
the strike, preferring instead to deal 
with more ‘important’ matters like 
“fashion in the 80s” and “liberation 
theology”. (...) 

In a sense the McLennan leadership 
has constituted itself as an adjunct of 
the NUM. Comrades McLennan and 
McGahey have toured the country 
putting the NUM case, and 16 St John 
Street 10 has frenetically produced CP 
leaflets which can only be distinguish¬ 
ed from those of the NUM by the 
London address. 

The Morning Star and its new breed 
of centrist followers, 11 the positive 
interpreters of the British road 12 , have 
also considered it their ‘communist 
duty’ to tail the NUM, following every 
twist and turn of the NUM executive 
like a shadow. Thus in the wake of 
Arthur Scargill’s declaration that 
“the NUM disassociated itself’ from 
the attack in which taxi driver David 
Wilkie was killed, the Morning Star 
editor came out with the following 
statement: “Throughout nine months 
of warfare against the pit community 
the Tory media has focused on violence 
no trade unionist would condone.” 13 
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This is, of course, a foul attack on 
the justified, heroic and audacious 
resistance of rank-and-file miners, 
who have been forced to organise their 
violence against police terror. But, 
more than that, it is utter hypocrisy, 
for this was the first time the Star has 
come out with any condemnation of 
miners’ violence. 

The Straight Leftists have been of no 
more use when it comes to communist 
leadership. They have denounced police 
violence in the pages of Straight Left , 
but nowhere have they called for the 
establishment of workers’ defence 
corps. And, as to the treachery of the 
Labour Party tops, Straight Leftist 
comrade Andrew Murray moronically 
wrote in the Morning Star that “the 
Parliamentary Labour Party did 
its duty to those who sent them to 
parliament”. 14 Such is the Labourphilia 
of the Straight Leftists that they insist on 
lionising scabs like Kinnock, ascribing 
the treachery of the Labour Party not 
to its loyalty to the capitalist system, 
not to the fact that it is a bourgeois 
workers’ party, but to mere “mistakes”. 
Where the Straight Leftists have had 
some influence, they have blocked 
all attempts to go beyond the official 
structure, blockheadedly denouncing 
all such moves as “Trotskyite”. Such 
knee-jerking, myopic conservatism 
marks out all aspiring bureaucrats, 
or at least those aspiring to the giddy 
heights of sitting in the council chamber 
in Camden or Wandsworth as Labour 
Party councillors. 

And if the Straight Leftists’ love 
of the Labour Party leads them into 
excusing treachery, these tailists 
have excelled themselves when it 
comes to the scabbing of the Polish 
government. In Straight Left they 
got Elsie Watson, the national 
organiser of the National Assembly 
of Women, to justify Poland’s actions 
in the following sanctimonious way: 
“Poland has already received credit 
for this contract and hence feel they 
must supply this year’s quota ... The 
Polish people and government have 
every sympathy with the British 
miners.” 15 And in Communist , their 
internal factional bulletin, they assure 
their supporters that “coal described as 
being from Poland was, in fact, South 
African”. 16 They now even blame the 
British working class for scabbing - 
ie, allowing coal into Britain - in a 
desperate attempt to excuse Poland’s 
export of coal to Britain. (...) 

The Labour Party’s entrists: 
Militant, Socialist Organiser, and 
Socialist Action 17 have sought to 
channel the power of the miners’ 
strike into their futile battle to 
transform the Labour Party into an 
instrument of socialist revolution. 
These ‘revolutionaries’ have proved a 
dynamic force in the miners support 
committees and have, what is more, 
succeeded in winning relatively large 
numbers of recruits to the Labour 
Party, but, because of their loyalty to 
Kinnock and co, they have acted as an 
objectively conservative force. 

Militant views the question of tactics 
in a mechanical fashion. In putting 
forward the demand for a 24-hour 
general strike, they considered they 
were demanding what was realistic. 
But for communists what must be 
demanded is what is realistic and what 
is necessary. A 24-hour general strike 
is a protest gesture, suitable in the case 
of, say, a racist murder or to celebrate 
May Day, but useless when it comes 
to winning the miners’ strike, which 
requires the mobilisation of the class 
not for one day, but until victory. 

Socialist Action has been little 
better. On the Mineworkers Defence 
Committee they have opposed the 
call for a general strike along with the 
Socialist Workers Party. They also 
stridently stood against proposals from 
supporters of The Leninist that miners 
support committees be transformed 
along the lines of councils of action 
and that they be coordinated by a 
national leadership of elected and 


recallable delegates. (...) 

The most important revolutionary 
group outside the Labour Party is the 
SWP. But, although priding themselves 
on their militancy and rank-and-filism, 
the SWP have passively tailed the NUM 
leadership even more loyally than the 
Trotskyite entrists and the CPGB 
opportunist trends. They have opposed 
calls for a general strike (putting 
themselves far behind Tony Benn), 
opposed calls for workers defence 
corps, opposed the transformation of the 
miners support committees and attacked 
miners’ guerrilla actions as “individual 
acts”. 18 This craven position is dictated 
by the SWP’s economism and its belief 
that the miners’ strike will never win. 
The SWP’s leading member, Tony Cliff, 
even dismisses the strike as “an extreme 
form of the downturn”! Thus the job of 
the SWP is to expose the bureaucracy 
by not challenging it. SWP members 
must get miners to buy Socialist 
Worker , but never fight to go beyond 
the NUM leadership. Thus, while police 
soundly defeated mass flying pickets 
at Orgreave, the SWP keeps chanting 
for more mass picketing - without the 
protection of workers defence corps. 
And, after denouncing miners support 
committees for eight solid months, they 
decided to join them, only to be the most 
vociferous advocates of tin-rattling and 
baked bean-collecting - certainly they 
had no perspective of moving towards 
council of action-type organisations, let 
alone a strike wave of general strike 
proportions. (...) 

We will now outline in some detail 
the position of The Leninist... 

Backing Britain 

For many in the workers’ movement 
the miners’ strike must be painted in 
patriotic red, white and blue if it is to 
win. Many of these elements believe 
that “public opinion”, not class 
solidarity, is the key question. Thus 
Eurocommunist Peter Carter demands 
that the strike must be “aimed at... the 
defence of miners’ jobs and the coal 
industry as a valuable national asset”. 
CPGB general secretary Gordon 
McLennan declares that “A victory 
for the miners will be a victory of the 
British people. To help the miners is to 
help Britain.” 19 (...) 

But this road of saving ‘our’ 
industry is the shortest road to the 
abyss. By maintaining that the coal 
industry (or, for that matter, any 
industry) is a national asset in the 
sense that it belongs to the British 
people, that it is somehow the property 
of those who work in it, equates the 
interests of British capitalism with 
those who are exploited by it and sows 
the dragon’s teeth of sectionalism and 
social chauvinism. By championing 
the defence of ‘our’ industry, British 
workers are not only set against each 
other - steelworkers against miners - 
but against workers in other countries. 

A major cause of the lack of 
solidarity from other sections of 
workers with the miners’ strike must be 
put down to loyalty to ‘our’ industry, 
and surely the magnificent assistance 
that has been given to British miners by 
workers across the world - in particular 
those in France and the Soviet Union - 
shows the healthy results from workers 
being loyal to their class, not their 
capitalist country. (...) 

Fighting to win 

Tragically, the tactics of achieving 
a national strike against pit closures 
through rolling, area-by-area strikes 
and rule 41 not only failed to win 
over the majority of Notts miners, 
but intensified sectionalism. The 
unwillingness to use a national ballot 
over national strike action after such 
attempts had been ingloriously rejected 
in 1979, January and October 1982, and 
1983 was understandable. But clearly 
the lack of a ballot to call the overtime 
ban, the lack of a ballot over strike 
action (even when the vote required 
for national action was reduced from 
55% to a simple majority, even when 


opinion poll after opinion poll showed 
that well over 60% of miners favoured 
the strike), the area-by-area approach 
showed that the leadership of the NUM 
trusted bureaucratic manoeuvre more 
than their arguments for solidarity, and 
this had its costs. 

Of course, to have caved in to 
demands for a ballot from the NCB, the 
right hon Peter Walker 20 and rightwing 
elements in the NUM could have proved 
fatal. But undoubtedly a majority could 
have been gained on the basis of a 
concerted, imaginative, Fiery Cross 
campaign, which stressed what miners 
need, not what the NCB or the ‘country’ 
(ie, the capitalist system) can afford. 
Those who suddenly discovered the 
‘unproletarian’ nature of ballots, those 
who used the fatuous argument about ‘no 
man having the right to vote another out 
of a job’ threw out a potentially powerful 
tactical weapon because of lack of trust 
in the rank and file, intuitive recognition 
that Notts sectionalism could not be 
fought with sectionalism, and lack of 
tactical flexibility. 

This said, the fact that around 
80% of miners ‘voted with their 
feet’, that they faced a bourgeois state 
determined to crush them, meant 
that what was required was not only 
flexible tactics, but a clear-sighted 
revolutionary strategy. For all the 
Fleet Street assertions that Scargill 
is a Marxist - this was lacking. The 
NUM leadership has fought on the 
basis of a reformism enshrined for 
them in the Plan for coal 21 and have 
unsuccessfully sought solidarity from 
fellow reformist trade union leaders 
on the basis of reformism. Because 
of this the leadership have had to rely 
almost entirely on the sheer guts and 
determination of the militant rank and 
file, even though everything shows 
that, in order to win, massive solidarity 
is essential as well. Thus the NUM has 
been forced to fight trench warfare, a 
war of attrition, alone, against the awe¬ 
some power of the capitalist state, when 
with allies the tables could be turned 
and a blitzkrieg employed. Indeed the 
fact that the bourgeoisie as a class 
stands against the NUM necessitates 
the mobilisation of the working class 
as a class - a general strike. This is 
vital, especially considering how well 
the state has prepared for this struggle 
and its strategic importance. 

Ever since the working class 
victories of the late 1960s and early 
1970s - above all, the miners’ strikes of 
1972 and 1974 - the state has worked 
systematically to ensure that it never 
suffered such humiliations again. With 
Saltley Gates engraved on their minds, 
government officials carried out 
extensive logistical preparations. (...) 

The NUM leadership’s reliance 
on the official structure has proved a 
central weakness. Yes, it has provided 
funds, but this has been in order to 
ensnare the NUM, control it and its 
rank-and-file militants. With the NUM 
reliant on the drip feed of TUC and 
big union cash, ‘misbehaviour’ can 
be curbed and those perpetrating it 
brought to heel; Arthur Scargill can 
even be persuaded to ‘disassociate’ the 
NUM from miners’ guerrilla actions 
and the ‘Red Army’ of pickets is turned 
into an army of tin rattlers. 

So, while militants quite rightly 
admire Arthur Scargill for his single- 
minded determination to see victory, his 
refusal to bow before anti-communism 
over Poland, his near revolutionary 
politics, compared with the run-of-the- 
mill fat cats who sit at the top of most 
unions, we must not lose our critical 
faculties. Scargill, for all his fighting 
talk demanding that the TUC gets off 
its knees and that resolutions be turned 
into action, is still a reformist (albeit 
with a syndicalistic coloration), who is 
tied to scabs like Willis and Kinnock by 
a thousand strings of ideology, tradition 
and social position. (...) 

It is because we recognise that the 
miners’ strike can only be won against 
the Kinnocks and Willises, through 
breaking their hold over the working 


class and building a new leadership 
committed to class war, not class peace, 
that we have called for the formation of 
a national miners support movement. 
Such an organisation should not only 
draw upon the existing Women Against 
Pit Closures groups and the miners 
support committees, but all working 
class organisations committed to “total 
physical support” for the miners. With 
such a body it would be possible to call, 
over the heads of treacherous leaders, 
directly to the militants of unions such as 
the EETPU, the AUEW, and the ISTC, to 
organise independently of their leaders. 

With such a perspective, it would 
be possible to see a broader body like 
the National Minority Movement of 
the 1920s evolving with great speed. 22 
Such an organisation could break the 
isolation of the militants, unite them into 
a powerful national force and challenge 
the stranglehold the class traitors have 
over the TUC and the working class 
movement. So, while we make demands 
on the TUC, we must look to creating an 
alternative centre if it does not comply 
with demands for action. 

Because we recognise the Tory- 
backed NCB plans to slash jobs in 
the coal industry are not just an attack 
on one section of the working class, 
but the whole, because this attack has 
the full backing of the state machine, 
because of its strategic importance, 
we have declared time and time again 
that the miners must not fight alone. 
If we content ourselves with pious 
resolutions, not only will the miners 
fall under the Tory boot, but all workers 
will come to feel its imprint, as they 
mercilessly grind us down. 

Moral appeals to action, however 
inspiring, are no substitute for a 
determined, imaginative strategy. For 
us, the fact that all sections of the 
working class have suffered under the 
Tories represents a massive reservoir 
of pent-up energy, which must be 
unleashed for the miners. As part of 
this, we must seek to win those sections 
now prepared to fight against their own 
employers to fight alongside the miners. 
In this way a united workers’ offensive 
can be developed. Struggles must be 
coordinated and be given a common 
purpose. The key to this is, we believe, 
a fight against the feared and hated 
anti-trade union laws. A united strike 
wave against our own employers, 
against the savage attacks on the miners 
and against the anti-trade union laws 
could send the now-brimming-with- 
confidence establishment reeling onto 
the defensive. 

For such a rolling strike wave to 
be really effective, if it is not simply 
to exhaust itself, it must rise to the 
level of a general strike. It would, of 
course, be equally as foolish to think 
that we must not demand such a call 
from the TUC as to think that unless it 
does there can be no such action. That 
is why we have raised the slogan for 
a general strike with or without the 
TUC. If the TUC refuses demands for 
general strike action, we must look 
to alternative organs like a national 
miners support movement to play the 
role of initiator and coordinator. 

As an essential building block to this 
strategy we have looked to the miners 
support committees. Already they 
have organised under their umbrella 
the best activists and militants from 
all political shades in the workers’ 
movement. Transformed into council 
of action-type organisations, they 
could become the most important 
organs of struggle for the working 
class. That is why we have argued that 
the miners support committees should 
consist of recallable delegates from 
trade union branches, unemployed 
workers’ groups, trades councils, shop 
stewards organisations and all working 
class political organisations. 

In order to give this strategy a cutting 
edge, we have also made the call for 
workers' defence corps. Already in the 
most militant mining areas, especially 
those which have had to cope with 
substantial but not mass scabbing and 


virtual police occupation, fighting 
formations have come into being. First, 
small groups organised hit squads for 
guerrilla attacks, then larger bodies were 
established which could take on the 
police in set-piece engagements, such 
as in Yorkshire, when miners placed an 
earth-mover across a bridge in order to 
prevent a scab going to work. When the 
police, who were escorting the scab in 
five police cars, got out to remove the 
obstruction, 60 miners appeared from 
cover, pelting the scab-herders with iron 
bolts - the police were forced to retreat 
and the scab failed to arrive at work. 

But workers defence corps should 
not be confined to miners or mining 
communities: all miners support 
committees should consider it their 
duty to establish them. With them, not 
only can vital physical aid be given 
to the miners, but our own meetings, 
collections and demonstrations can be 
protected from the thugs in blue. What 
is more, a general strike that proceeds 
without the protection afforded by 
fighting squads is vulnerable to 
intimidation and would be forced to 
stop halfway in its struggle to halt the 
Tories in their tracks and bring the 
arrogant Iron Lady to her knees. 

In the course of a general strike the 
demand will be rightly made to finish 
not only the Tory government, but the 
system which gives it sustenance. It is 
to this end that the building of a mass 
revolutionary vanguard Communist 
Party is essential. For us, Leninists 
of the CPGB, this strike is throwing 
up the raw materials for such a party. 
From the miners support committees, 
the hit squads, the women’s support 
groups and, of course, the militant 
miners, we look to forging this party. 

Marxists do not indulge in 
futurology, but look to the class 
struggle itself to provide us with 
answers as to what the future will look 
like. Marx was vague or even silent 
about what form socialism would take 
until the Paris Commune concretely 
provided the answer; likewise for 
Lenin the short-lived soviets of 1905 
indicated the shape of things to come. 
The miners’ strike has, we believe, 
given us a glimpse of the future of the 
British revolution (...)• 

Jack Conrad 
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SAUDI ARABIA 


Hypocrisy abounds 

Yassamine Mather can hardly believe the sickening tributes being paid to the Saudi tyrant 



Obama and Abdullah: 'contribution to peace’ 


L ast weekend’s eulogies for 
Saudi Arabia’s king, Abdullah 
bin Abdulaziz A1 Saud, by 
leaders of the major powers and 
heads of international organisations 
were remarkable expressions of 
hypocrisy. It was amazing that news 
readers and commentators could 
repeat such utter nonsense with a 
straight face - unfortunately proof 
that ‘manufacturing consent’ has 
made great strides and we do live in 
a world where at least sections of the 
media believe you can fool most of 
the people, most of the time. 

Let us start with the White House. 
According to the official statement 
issued on behalf of the US president, 

He took bold steps in advancing 
the Arab peace initiative, an 
endeavour that will outlive him 
as an enduring contribution to the 
search for peace in the region. At 
home, king Abdullah’s vision was 
dedicated to the education of his 
people and to greater engagement 
with the world ... As a leader, he 
was always candid and had the 
courage of his convictions. One 
of those convictions was his 
steadfast and passionate belief in 
the importance of the US-Saudi 
relationship as a force for stability 
and security in the Middle East 
and beyond. 

Let us be clear here: Obama, the 
leader of the ‘free world’, is talking 
about a man whose dynasty’s 
association with Wahhabism 
has fuelled wars and jihadism in 
the region. A man whose family 
has financed and supported A1 
Qa’eda and its many offshoots, 
including Islamic State. We are 
talking of the misogynist dictator 
of a conservative, religious state 
who was responsible for so many 
tragedies in the region. 

How can anyone take the US’s 
alleged commitment to defeat IS 
seriously when one reads such 
statements? In the same week 
US secretary of state John Kerry 
claimed the war against IS will be 
a long one. Well, unless the US is 
ready to impose sanctions not just on 
the Wahhabi Saudi royals, but also 
the other supporters and funders of 
IS in the Persian Gulf, this will not 
be a long war: it will be an endless 
one. IS, plus A1 Qa’eda in Yemen 
and Pakistan, etc will grow, and their 
barbarism will result in more victims 
in the Middle East and beyond. 

One assumes the British 
prime minister, David Cameron, 
was speaking on behalf of the 
Conservative Party rather than ‘the 
nation’ when he said: “I sincerely 
hope that the long and deep ties 
between our two kingdoms will 
continue and that we can continue 
to work together to strengthen peace 
and prosperity in the world.” We all 
know the long-term association of 
the Tory Party with the House of 
Saud, going back to the A1 Yamamah 
(the Dove[) contracts, a series of a 
major arms sales to Saudi Arabia 
beginning in the 1980s. BAE 
Systems and its predecessor, British 
Aerospace, signed lucrative contracts 
with the Persian Gulf kingdom by 
bribing various members of the Saudi 
Royal family, aided by high-ranking 
Tory figures. BAe gained £43 billion 
in 20 years from the contracts, and 
there were allegations that Margaret 
Thatcher’s son, Mark, and other Tory 


grandees were involved in bribes to 
members of the Saudi royal family. 

'Women’s 

advocate’ 

Probably one of the most ridiculous 
eulogies came from Christian Lagarde, 
head of the International Monetary 
Fund: “In a very discreet way, he was a 
strong advocate of women. It was very 
gradual, appropriately so probably for 
the country. I discussed that issue with 
him several times and he was a strong 
believer.” 

The most generous comment one 
can make about Abdullah’s reforms 
is to say they were ‘modest’, making 
little impact on the life of the majority 
of Saudi women. Yes, a few women 
will be allowed to vote and be elected 
to the municipal council, and King 
Abdullah University has a number 
of women undergraduates. However, 
systematic discrimination against 
women persists, and every aspect of 
a woman’s life is governed by male 
guardians, husband, sons, fathers, 
brothers ... A Saudi woman cannot 
marry, travel or study without the 
permission of a male guardian. She 
cannot even undergo many surgical 
operations without his approval. 

The ban on women driving has 
serious implications for middle class 
and lower-middle class women. Let 
us be clear: the kingdom’s working 
class are migrants, some treated worse 
than medieval slaves. In the current 
situation only women whose families 
can afford a full-time driver can work, 
socialise - indeed go out of their house. 
This “discreet” “advocate of women” 
had at least seven wives (according 
to some reports, he had more than 
30), and four of his own daughters 
are allegedly under house arrest for 
defending women’s rights. A number of 
TV stations have managed to interview 
some of Abdullah’s daughters. 

Channel 4 News showed a film 
allegedly taken by one of them 
describing their horrendous treatment 
at the hands of the Saudi authorities. 
In the video she asks: “Why are we, 
grown women, held against our will? 
I believe we are now hostages.” Her 
sister adds: “If he does that to his own 
children, how do you think the rest of 
the country is treated?” 1 

Saudi Arabia’s record on democratic 
rights is so appalling that they make 
religious autocracies such as Iran’s 
Islamic Republic look like progressive, 
liberal countries. Saudi authorities have 


no hesitation in using torture, corporal 
punishment, including the amputation 
of hands and feet for offences such as 
theft, flogging for the consumption of 
alcohol and “sexual deviance”. The 
country proudly boasts of beheading as 
its favourite form of capital punishment. 
It is ironic that when IS shows videos 
of beheadings the media rightly labels 
them as barbaric acts, but the same 
treatment meted out to those charged 
with rape, armed robbery, apostasy 
and adultery by the Saudi authorities 
is usually ignored. 

Wahhabism 

How can anyone address the death 
of a Saudi royal without reference to 
Wahhabism as the ideological line of 
Iraqi, Yemeni and Syrian al Qa’eda, as 
well as IS? 

We now know that king Abdullah 
opposed the US war on Iraq in 2003. 
His main concern as a Sunni Wahhabi 
was that it would give too much power 
to Shia Islam (a prediction that turned 
out to be true). That is why he wasted 
no time in the aftermath of the US 
occupation of Iraq in promoting a 
plethora of jihadi groups. He is quoted 
as being a supporter of military attacks 
against Iran, advocating air raids 
against the country’s nuclear facilities 
to “cut off the head of the snake” (his 
name for Iran’s Shia Islamic Republic). 

According to Andrew Korybko, 
writing in Oriental Review , 

the Saudis created [IS] and were 
absolutely instrumental in helping 
the world’s most dangerous terrorist 
organisation come to power. So 
important has IS been to achieving 
Saudi objectives in Syria and 
Iraq that it can even be said to 
function as the ‘hit man’, taking 
out the members of Abdullah’s ‘hit 
list’. However, just like with any 
mercenary gunman, the Wahhabist 
Frankenstein might finally be 
turning on its masters, which would 
present an ironic twist of fate for 
Abdullah’s lasting legacy. 2 

The origins of Wahhabism go back to 
an Arab scholar, Muhammad Ibn Abd 
al-Wahhab, who advocated a return to 
the teachings of the Koran and Islamic 
traditions in opposition to what he 
considered heresy: Shia Islam and 
Sufism. According to some historians, 
the British ministry of commonwealth 
and its spies managed to broker a deal 
between Wahhab and Muhammad Ibn 
Saud, the founder of the Saudi dynasty: 


the Saudis would maintain political 
authority, while the Wahhabis would 
administer religion and culture. 3 

According to the Macrohistory 
website, 

In 1802 an army of 12,000 Wahhabi 
warriors attacked Shia in the city 
of Karbala, slaying 4,000 of that 
city’s inhabitants and smashing 
Shia holy sites. In 1803 they 
attacked Mecca and, aware of the 
slaughter in Karbala, the Meccans 
opened their town to Saud rule. 
Opposed to images, the Wahhabi 
warriors smashed opulent graves, 
and they forbade smoking. In 1813, 
the Ottoman sultan sent expeditions 
against Wahhabism. The defeated 
head of the Saud family was taken 
in a cage to Istanbul and beheaded. 4 

Some followers of Ibn al-Wahhab 
claim he opposed the plunder and 
violence displayed by his new allies. 
So as early as the 18th century 
there were two distinct forms of 
Wahhabism, with Ibn Saud following 
a more aggressive, jihadist version. 
There are claims by some that Wahhab 
was a British spy, manipulated and 
managed by secret service agents to 
weaken the Ottoman empire. Author 
Stephen Schwartz writes: “Some say 
that during this vagabondage Ibn 
Abdul Wahhab came into contact with 
certain Englishmen, who encouraged 
him to personal ambition, as well as to 
a critical attitude about Islam.” 5 

There is no doubt that the Saud 
dynasty’s rebellion against the 
Ottoman empire and their attempts at 
establishing an independent kingdom 
under the rule of Ibn Saud’s son were 
marked by violence and jihad. Saud 
used takfir (excommunication, whereby 
a Muslim is declared an apostate) to 
justify the killing of his opponents. In 
1801, his army sacked the holy Shia 
city of Karbala in what is now Iraq, 
plundered the tomb of Imam Husain, 
and slaughtered thousands of Shias, 
including women and children. In 1803, 
in fear and panic, the holy city of Mecca 
surrendered to the Saudi leader. 

During World War I, the British 
government signed the treaty of 
Darin with Abdl Aziz. According to 
this treaty the lands of the House of 
Saud became a British protectorate, 
the borders of the Saudi state were 
clarified and, in return, Ibn Saud 
pledged to fight regional supporters 
of the Ottoman empire. 

In the 1970s , as the price of oil 
soared and Saudi royals accumulated 
huge fortunes, the Saudi-based Muslim 
World League set up mosques, schools 
and offices in every region inhabited 
by Muslims, including major cities 
in the west, printing and distributing 
Wahhabi versions of Quranic texts. The 
Wahhabi version of Islam demanded 
rejection of all other forms. 

This dominance of the Islamic world 
continued into the 1980s and was only 
challenged after the Iran-Iraq war, as 
Iran’s Islamic Republic started to set 
up mosques and religious schools 
worldwide, propagating Shia versions 
of Islam. So the rivalry between the two 
reactionary states started long before 
the US invasion of Iraq. However, there 
can be no doubt that Iran’s growing 
influence in Baghdad, Damascus and 
Beirut fuelled anger in Riyadh. 

The cold war that ensued between 
Iran and Saudi Arabia meant both 
sides were financing and arming each 
other’s opponents. It turned into a hot 
war in Iraq and Syria, as Saudi and 


the Persian Gulf emirates armed and 
financed anyone who would oppose 
pro-Iran Shia governments, while Iran 
supported Shias in Bahrain and Yemen. 

Iran connection 

In addition, the Saudis have clearly 
funded a number of Iranian opposition 
groups in close collaboration with 
United States Republican and 
neoconservative plans for regime 
change in Iran. An obituary posted 
by the Mujahedin-e Khalq (MEK - 
an Iranian opposition group, which 
nowadays can only be classified as an 
Islamic version of the Moonies rather 
than a political organisation), as well 
as its leader’s message on the death of 
Abdullah, are good indications that 
the Saudi Royal family was engaged 
in funding the MEK. The Saudis 
were also involved in what became 
known as the Iran Tribunal, through 
the Gulf Cooperation Council, which 
was supposed to follow up criminal 
charges against Iran. 

Of course, as we have said time 
and time again, current and former 
leaders of the Islamic Republic have 
committed horrendous crimes and 
the people of Iran have every right 
to try and punish them. However, a 
judicial process led by the infamous 
Gulf Cooperation Council can at best 
be considered a joke and at worst a 
calculated offence against those who 
gave their lives in the struggle for 
socialism in Iran and the Middle East. 

Some of the most discredited sections 
of the Iranian opposition - groups that 
advocated regime change through US 
military intervention, in particular the 
Mujahedin - have in the past few years 
benefited from the support of various 
Republican luminaries, and have 
probably been indirectly funded by 
Saudi Arabia. The Mujahedin website 
acclaims Abdullah as “a patient reformer 
who battled hardliners”. 

King Abdullah’s death comes at a 
time when the situation in the Middle 
East is extremely dangerous. In Syria 
and northern Iraq, Islamic State controls 
large areas of land. This week the 
Kurdish forces recaptured Kobane, but 
IS continues to control major Iraqi cities 
and, according to some reports, is only 
a few kilometres away from Baghdad. 

In Syria, Saudi Arabia is financing 
and supporting forces opposed to Bashar 
al-Assad, while Israel is doing its best 
(and is apparently succeeding), through 
air raids and assassination of Iranian and 
Hezbollah leaders, to start a war with 
Iran in Syria and Lebanon. In Yemen, Al 
Qa’eda is benefiting from the chaos of a 
failed state. The Houthis, a Shia group 
from north Yemen, have taken power 
through what can only be described as a 
military coup. Saudi Arabia accuses Iran 
of supporting and arming them. 

The new Saudi king might be softer 
on Iran than his predecessor; he might 
be suffering from Alzheimer’s. But his 
country is unlikely to tolerate Shias 
taking power in yet another Middle 
Eastern country. So the war between 
Wahhabi/Salafi Islam and the ‘12th 
Imam’ Shias is set to continue • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.channel4.com/news/saudi-princesses- 
sahar-jawaher-king-abdullah-barack-obama. 

2. http://oriental review.org/2015/01/24/a-royal- 
shame-abdullah-leaves-a-legacy-of-regional-mili- 
tancy. 

3. www.theguardian.com/world/2010/nov/28/us- 
embassy-cables-saudis-iran. 

4. www.fsmitha.com/h2/chl7arab.html. 

5. S Schwartz The two faces of Islam: the house of 
Saud from tradition to terror New York 2003. 
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REVIEW 


What Kate did next 

Andy Croft (editor) After the party: reflections on life since the CPGB Lawrence 
and Wishart, 2012, pp224, £15.99 



T his is an awful book that is 
probably clogging up jumble 
sales and remainder shops as we 
speak if its publishers were unwise 
enough to print too many copies. 
However, it is worth a few passing 
notes in the form of a review, as it does 
vividly illustrate how the politics of 
the ‘official’ Communist Party of Great 
Britain, which was formally liquidated 
back in 1991, still shadows and lives 
on in our contemporary left. 

By comparing the recollections 
of two people who were in different 
sections of the CPGB - Kate Hudson 
and Mark Perryman - we can see 
how nostalgia for this or that element 
of the old party’s reformist practice 
forms a corrosive complement to the 
present. Simply put, most of the ideas 
that animated the closing decades of 
the ‘official’ CPGB and its various 
factions are not benign objects that can 
be wielded without causing immense 
damage in the future. 

Kate Hudson, Left Unity’s national 
secretary, has a chapter that has also 
been reproduced on the LU website. 1 
Hudson joined the CPGB in 1979 
and was a member until the party’s 
dissolution in 1991. Indeed, it seems 
she is a relatively unreconstructed 
‘official’ communist, offering a 
sanitised and selective version of 
its past. Thus, Rajani Palme Dutt - 
a leading member of the party until 
the 1950s (although he did not pass 
away until 1974) and editor of Labour 
Monthly - is referred to as a “formidable 
anti-colonialist” (p34). This, as Hudson 
well knows, is definitively not what 
Dutt is remembered for, given that 
he became somewhat notorious, even 
among broadly pro-Soviet elements in 
the CPGB, for his endless toadying 
toward Moscow. (However, it should 
be noted that she also throws in a quote 
from Trotsky (p39) to suit the more 
agnostic tenor of our times, where it is 
not really the thing in polite left circles 
to quibble over ‘dead Russians’.) 

In strategic terms, Hudson makes it 
clear that she does not have much of 
an argument with the ‘official’ CPGB’s 
strategy. She writes: “The Communist 
Party had been an anchor to the left in 
British politics, and with its dissolution 
a small yet extremely significant part 
of the political landscape was vacated 
and has not yet been filled” (p36). 
Hudson goes on to state that those 
who closed the CPGB down failed to 
“understand the political role of the 
Communist Party and the historical 
necessity for it in the advancement 
not only of the working class, but 
of humanity as a whole” (p37). This 
clearly reflects the dogmas espoused 
by the Morning Star's Communist 
Party of Britain (CPB), of which 
Hudson was a member until 2011. It 
is true that the old CPGB did to some 
extent act as an anchor of a broader left 
in the British labour movement, but 
by the 1980s the strain of espousing 
(broadly) reformist social democratic 
politics left it bereft of any independent 
role and ripe for liquidation. 

In the very best diplomatic fashion, 
Hudson chooses not to elaborate directly 
why the CPB did not measure up to the old 
CPGB in the political stakes. However, 
we can guess whom she has in mind 
from the following passage concerning 
those parties who “think that the essence 
of communism was defined by tradition 
and formula rather than by how actually 
to advance the anti-imperialist struggle in 
the current moment, and that this might 
involve the same principles but different 
strategy, tactics and methods” (p41). 
Hudson goes to argue that such parties 
are “nostalgic communist sects, living in 


Kate Hudson: unreconstructed 

the past” (p41). 

This judgement is a part 
acknowledgement of previous 
subterranean tensions inside the CPB. 
During Hudson’s work in the Stop the 
War Coalition, she was considered to 
be part of an unregenerate Stalinist 
section of the CPB’s membership, 
along with Andrew Murray, another 
CPB member, to have simply ‘gone 
native with Trotskyites’. Here, she 
says what “an interesting and very 
positive experience” it was to work 
with the Socialist Workers Party 
and other left groups (p47). While 
CPB general secretary Rob Griffiths 
was prepared to tolerate this kind of 
breezy agnosticism, others inside the 
organisation were a tad more negative 
and a tad less forgiving. 

But, while Hudson might now 
be formally outside the ‘official’ 
communist movement after departing 
the CPB, it is the politics of the old 
CPGB that continue to shadow her 
thinking. She bemoans that the absence 
of a “hegemonic anti-cuts position” is 
down to the disappearance of the CPGB 
and that the loss of “that anchor to the 
left of the mainstream” is “a blow to 
our society” (p47). As a recipe for her 
current organisation, Left Unity, this 
makes depressing reading and suggests 
little advance beyond an indecent 
nostalgia for politics that drove the 
CPGB into crisis from the 1960s. 

Eurocommunists 

Mark Perryman’s own brand of 
nostalgia is focused more specifically on 
the legacy of popular frontism and his 
role as self-appointed spokesman for a 
tiny groupuscule that wishes to celebrate 
the Eurocommunist incarnation of 
Marxism Today under the editorship of 
Martin Jacques in the 1980s (the odious 
Eurocommunist faction was by then 
effectively in charge of the CPGB, in 
alliance with a deluded section of the 
party’s old leadership). 

However, he does raise one 
decent point when complaining 
that, after the Democratic Left and 
other forgettable Euro ‘heirs’ of the 
old party had sunk into predictable 
oblivion, the substantial capital assets 
of the CPGB were “given away to an 
ineffectual electoral reform group” - a 
reference to the Unlock Democracy 
organisation (p29). As Perryman notes, 
this has meant that organisations that 
have nothing to do whatsoever with 


communism have benefited from the 
hard work of past generations of its 
activists. (There is a sub-argument here 
about ‘Moscow gold’, which, in my 
opinion, is a bit of a red herring, given 
that not much of the ‘gold’ percolated 
through the party.) 

But then this is what happens 
when the liquidationist politics that 
figures such as Perryman argued for 
come to fruition - alien politics take 
on alien organisational forms. In any 
case, this legalised ‘asset stripping’ 
had already started to take place in 
the CPGB in the form of Perryman’s 
beloved Marxism Today. The party was 
effectively subsidising a publication 
that had been wrenched away from 
its former role as the party’s official 
discussion journal and transformed 
into a bland and anodyne ‘left’journal 
that was seemingly open to any passing 
ephemeral musings of the Euro faction 
and its friends - or, on occasion, 
reactionary establishment figures such 
as Sir Alfred Sherman, ex-communist 
turned Thatcherite {Marxism Today , 
however, did not necessarily have a 
better track record as an actual party 
discussion journal under the previous 
editorship of James Klugmann - it was 
unfondly dubbed Revisionism Today 
by some of the party’s left factions). 

As is to be expected, most CPGB 
members actively loathed Marxism 
Today and Jacques. Perryman 
himself, who joined the magazine 
in 1986, is forced to admit that even 
“the centrists [ie, those ‘loyalists’ not 
directly associated with the party’s left 
opposition] resented the success of the 
Marxism Today ‘label’ at the expense 
of the CP’s label” (p20). Another Euro 
active at the time, Willie Thompson, 
putting perhaps the best-possible spin 
on the situation, says: “Inside the party 
the number of unqualified enthusiasts 
for the journal was not large.” 2 

This “success” turned out to be 
a very fragile thing indeed. What 
drove those such as Neil Kinnock to 
hail Marxism Today was that it was 
a CPGB journal that was seen to be 
flaying communism. In bourgeois 
circles, this was the overriding interest 
in it and the entire rationale for its 
energetic promotion. As Perryman 
notes, “the magazine’s media coverage 
was more often than not couched in 
terms of how strange it was that a 
Communist Party magazine should be 
writing these things” (pi9). He adds: 


“If anybody else had done so it would 
have hardly been worth a mention” 
(pi9). Perryman is not exactly 
trumpeting the quality of Marxism 
Today's editing and writing here, but 
it was no surprise then that the journal 
winked out of existence shortly after 
the CPGB itself. There was simply no 
further need for an anti-communist 
magazine run by communists - that 
was all so 1986, darling. 

For Perryman, Marxism Today 
(get a sick bucket ready for this one) 
“echoed my evolving understanding 
that, if politics was to be effectively 
transformational rather than to retreat 
into its own version of conservatism, it 
required forms that were prefigurative 
and plural, a culture that was 
participative and pleasurable” (pi6). 
Where, pray, were these types of 
values on show on behalf of the Euro 
faction in the CPGB, as it used the 
traditional, conservative, bureaucratic 
centralist machinery of the party to 
quash dissent and expel whole swathes 
of the membership? I wonder how 
“participative and pleasurable” it was 
for Perryman to be part of a Young 
Communist League leadership busily 
expelling communists after the police 
were called on black members in 
Hackney in 1984. 3 

However, do not despair, dear reader: 
all is not dead in comrade Perryman’s 
‘official’ communist world! He talks 
about how the unpopular popular 
fronts of the 1930s (“which managed 
to include vicars [gasp!], Liberals 
and even Tories” - p26) have given 
him some very profound inspiration 
indeed for his Philosophy Football 
T-shirt concern: “Who would ever have 
imagined that a grounding in creative 
Marxism could form the basis of a small 
business’s niche-marketing success?” 
(p26). Who indeed? 

Perhaps this could form a fitting 
epitaph to the CPGB’s Eurocommunist 
faction: ‘I signed up for the project of 
human liberation and all I got was this 
lousy T-shirt’ • 

Howard Phillips 

Notes 

1. http://leftunity.org/political-life-after-the- 
communist-party. 

2. W Thompson The good old cause: British 
communism 1920-1991 London 1992, pi99. Most 
of Marxism Today's readers were outside the 
CPGB by the mid-1980s. 

3. See Mark Fischer’s reply to Perryman (Letters 
Weekly Worker December 19 2013). 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Not a 
radical 
alternative 


Green-tinted lenses 


Despite the membership figures and the hype, notes Mike Copestake, the Green Party’s increased 
popularity is not a sign of good times to come for socialists 



Green Party: emerging from the fringe 


W ith an impressively growing 
membership, increased 
media coverage, its own MP 
and various local council and Euro 
representatives, the Green Party seems 
to be on the march. Its advance is 
almost universally taken - by concerned 
Labour members, ex-Labour members 
who have joined the Greens, and by 
various socialist commentators - to be 
another manifestation of the decline of 
Labourism and its possibilities. 

At the lower end of expectations, 
the success being experienced by 
the party is taken as a sign of space 
opening up for the left in general to 
exploit, as the Labour Party comes 
close and closer to ‘doing a Pasok’ and 
committing suicide, should it win the 
next election and continue the austerity 
programme. At the higher end, the 
Greens are seen as this country’s very 
own Syriza - dwarfing Left Unity - and 
the real ‘radical’ alternative which, 
though not immediately socialist, is 
sufficient to get things moving in the 
‘right direction’ and which, through 
the course of time, future events and 
so on, promises good things to come. 
The slogan here is basically: ‘Build the 
Greens as the real radical alternative 
to Labour’. 

Needless to say, we believe that 
it is the lower end of expectations 
which is nearer the mark: the Green 
Party’s growth is more a symptom 
of decay than an opportunity and its 
fundamental nature and programme are 
inimical to working class socialism, no 
matter how long a shopping list of its 
‘progressive’ policies one could draw 
up (more of which later). 

Indeed, it is the growth in the 
membership figures which is most 
impressive. In the 10-year period from 
2002 to 2012, the Green membership 
rose from 5,268 - probably equal to 
around the total membership of all the 
far-left groups combined - to a healthier 
12,619, an increase of just over 7,350 
or 41.7%. However, in the much 
shorter period from 2012 to the present 
day, Green membership has rocketed 
to upwards of 49,000 in just three 
years - an increase of around 36,000. 
And this during a period, lasting 
many decades now, of the decline of 
political parties, conservative or social 
democratic, and of democratic political 
life as a whole, including trade unions, 
local politics and so on. For the sake 
of comparison, the Liberal Democrats 
retain a membership of some 44,000 
and the Labour Party still boasts 
189,000. The growth of the Greens is 
thus no mean feat, and defies the long¬ 
term trends. 

However, it is a product, and a 
relatively barren one, of this long¬ 
term hollowing-out process. It does not 
represent either a political rejuvenation 
of the left or of ‘politics’ as whole. 
To be sure, the party has attracted a 
significant body of disgruntled Labour 
members and former members, as 
well as decamping Liberals and 
‘social movements’ elements, but its 
programme remains one of utopian 
and petty bourgeois ‘green capitalism’. 
Much of its appeal surely derives 


from the disillusionment of many in 
the Liberal Democrats as a legitimate 
protest party, and the decay of social 
democracy, whose old political clothes 
it likes to wear in order to present itself 
as the real progressive party today - 
much to the chagrin, and even concern, 
of those in the Labour camp. 

There has been much angry 
exchanging of statistics on the social 
composition of the Green Party 
membership online, as competing 
sides aim to either prove or disprove 
its petty bourgeois character, as if the 
whole question turned on this. The fact 
is that the Greens do well electorally in 
the kind of places and constituencies 
where one would previously have 
expected the Lib Dems to gamer votes. 
Regardless of the social composition 
of the membership, or indeed what 
they feel themselves to be - particularly 
on the party’s left - its appeal is more 
to petty bourgeois voters, on the basis 
of a utopian, populist programme for 
a more ethical capitalism. 

Here we find the usual clash 
between the politics of process and 
‘transitionalism’, on the one hand, and 
the long-established, real importance 


of final aims and methods, on the other. 
The Green Party limits its world view 
and methods to those compatible with 
the capitalist system. It has no need for a 
materialist purview, and it goes without 
saying that the working class is not seen 
as the vehicle for real, historical change. 
Of course, one could say the same 
about the Labour Party, but it remains 
a workers’ party of sorts - specifically 
a bourgeois workers’ party, based on 
the organised workers’ movement in 
the shape of the trade unions - and its 
support still comes from the working 
class. Of course, Labour forms 
governments seeking to administer 
capitalism - a process which alienates 
its own supporters and members, who 
then risk being drawn into the orbit of 
populist, protest parties. The Greens, 
like the Lib Dems, continue to appear 
as all things to all people. 

Programme 

This comes out quite clearly in 
terms of the Greens’ programme. At 
their last conference they embraced 
the monetarist-originated policy of 
‘positive money’: something which 
echoes the obsessive concern of the 


libertarian ‘gold bugs’ in the USA, 
who quite happily attribute the whole 
gamut of ills under capitalism - which 
they must acknowledge - to paper 
money and fractional reserve banking, 
and whose only cure is a return to 
the gold standard. Implementing 
such a programme would surely 
bring about massive deflation, mass 
unemployment and an austerity that 
would put George Osborne to shame. 
In effect the reintroduction of the gold 
standard is a call to restore a capitalism 
red in tooth and claw. That is, in fact, 
to invite spontaneous rebellion from 
the working class. 

Another policy that laughably 
illustrates the character of the party, is 
its commitment to the state funding of 
political parties as a means for tackling 
corruption. The main target may, 
rhetorically, be “big Tory money”, but 
the emphasis is laid on stopping the 
‘buying of politics’ - and that includes 
the funding of a working class party 
by working class organisations, such 
as trade unions. Here the Greens are at 
one with the Blairite right of the Labour 
Party, which seeks precisely to free 
itself from even the most tenuous of 


connections to the organised working 
class - not to mention the possibility 
of a membership that insists on the 
adoption of policies in the interests 
of the working class! A concern with 
corrupt forms under capitalism, rather 
than viewing the whole system of 
capitalist power as corrupt per se , and 
the idea that the state is fundamentally 
a neutral body, are again hallmarks, 
identified countless times by Marxists, 
of petty bourgeois politics. 

Even insofar as we take the stated 
aims of the Green Party seriously, its 
methods mean the totality of those 
aims are beyond reach. Given that 
capitalism establishes what Marx 
called a “metabolic rift” between 
human productive activity and the 
environment, and that this rift has 
widened to such an extent that the 
future of civilisation is itself threatened, 
the only way to rescue the planet 
from the possibility of catastrophic 
climate change and achieve a truly 
human society is through socialist 
transformation. To state the obvious, 
the Green Party is not a candidate for 
taking up that historic task • 
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